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THE MARGERY MEDIUMSHIP 


A New PHENOMENON oF CHEMICAL CHARACTER AND Its BEARING 
Upon THE Vocat MANIFESTATIONS 


By MARK W. RICHARDSON, M.D. (Harvard) 


In a previous number of this Journat * I presented conclusive evi- 
dence of the independence of the voice used by “ Walter,” Margery’s 
control. This fact of necessity implies the presence of apparatus 
analogous to that utilized in ordinary voice production, and the appro- 
priate manipulation in this apparatus of air currents of various types. 
Indeed, for months preceding the invention of the voice-cut-out 
machine, in my accustomed position at the Psychic’s left I had noted 
from time to time (my head being well within the cabinet), during 
Walter’s whispering and whistling, sounds indicating deep inspiration 
and coming from a point two to three feet from the Psychic’s head. 
Furthermore, during experiments with the voice-cut-out machine 
Walter more than once showed that he could exert both positive and 
negative pressure through the open end of the U-tube upon the column 
of water. 

Human vocalization, however, entails the accurate interaction not 
only of physical laws and structures, but also of definite chemical re- 
actions as well. Among the chemical processes involved in the physi- 
ology of respiration, the production of carbon dioxide (COz) and its 
detection in the expired air has always occupied a position of great 
importance. Transferring this chemical fact to the field of psychical 


1 Dee., 1925, p. 673. 
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research, it was then natural that the test for COz in expired air should 
be applied to the entities manifesting in the séance room. This would 
be especially in order if these entities occurred in fully materialized 
form. A case in point is that of Bien Boa, with whom Richet was able 
to secure typical COz reactions in the expired air.” A similar success 
I am now able to report in connection with the Margery mediumship, 
though as yet full-form materializations have not occurred. 

The well known test for COz in expired air is simple. A bottle, 
preferably with a wide base, is stopped with a cork having two perfo- 
rations through which right-angled glass tubes are inserted. One tube 
(exit) extends only through the cork, the other (entrance) extends to 
the bottom of the bottle (see cut). The bottle is filled with a saturated 
and clear solution of barium hydroxide (baryta water), to a level well 
above the lower end of the longer tube. All connections must be air- 
tight. If a human being then blows into the long tube, active bubbling 
takes place; and the clear barium hydroxide solution becomes milky, 
because CO2 from the expired air has united with the barium to form 
barium carbonate, a white insoluble compound. 

This test has been successfully applied to Walter, the Margery 
control, nine times. In making the tests, several obvious requirements 
had to be met. There must be no possible access of the Psychic’s 
respiratory system to the barium solution. There must be elimination 
of other persons from like access. And for control purposes there must 
be simultaneous observation upon the COz content of the air in the 
séance room and the cabinet. To satisfy these conditions I made use 
of apparatus already described, namely, the voice-cut-out machine ® 
and the Richardson-Dennett glass cabinet. For the final test the use 
of this apparatus was supplemented by the removal from the room of 
all persons except Margery and myself, a procedure analogous to 
that employed at various other critical points in the history of this 
mediumship. I submit herewith the more important details of the 
preliminary and the final experiments. All these were conducted at 
10 Lime Street, Boston. 


SITTING OF JULY 30TH, 1926 
The sitters were, clockwise: Psychic, Mr. Hill, Dr. Richardson, 
Mr. Dudley, Dr. Crandon. The purpose was simply to stage a pre- 
liminary test of the idea involved in the baryta-water experiment. A 
wash-bottle was filled about three-quarters full of ordinary water, 





2 Thirty Years of Psychical Research: p. 506. 
3 This Journal, Dec., 1925; p. 673. 
4 This Journal, July, 1925; p. 398. 
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floating on the top of which was a cork, luminously painted on its upper 
surface. This bottle was placed on a shelf in front of the Psychic. 
From the bottle there extended toward the cabinet an armored rubber 
tube which was supported by an iron stand. The end of the rubber 
tube was in this manner brought to a point approximately level with 
the Psychic’s chest, about two feet in front thereof and pointing 
toward the back of the cabinet. Within five minutes there was bub- 
bling in the water bottle and the luminous cork danced merrily in all 
directions. As a preliminary experiment this result was entirely 
satisfactory, but there was no attempt at mouth control of any person 
present and none at identification of the gas content of the bubbles. 


SITTING OF AUGUsT 6TH, 1926 

The sitters were, clockwise: Psychic, Mr. Hill, Dr. Crandon, Dr. 
Richardson, Mr. Dudley, Mr. Litzelmann. This sitting took place in 
the glass cabinet; the ankles, wrists and head of the Psychic were ade- 
quately lashed. On the table in front of the Psychic were the voice- 
cut-out machine, and a wash-bottle containing about one-half pint of 
clear saturated barium hydroxide solution. As in the previous experi- 
ment a rubber tube extended backward from the wash-bottle toward 
the cabinet. The end of this tube, supported by an iron stand, was 
about two feet in front of and to the right of the Psychie’s face. 
Inside of half an hour Walter had succeeded in blowing into this bottle, 
and after three or four periods of such blowing the fluid became dis- 
tinctly milky. On one occasion while there was violent bubbling in the 
barium solution, indicating expulsion of air by the control, there was 
a pronounced inhalation through the Psychic’s mouth. We thus had 
simultaneous pulmonary action in directly opposite ways as between 
the control and the Psychic herself. Walter went on to do a variety 
of “ stunts.” The rubber tip of the V-C-O gas-pipe lay on the table; 
he apparently picked it up, blew into it, and held it steady with the 
floats in imperfect equilibrium, talking and whistling the while. At 
times during this talk and whistling the Psychic was snoring audibly. 
Then Walter blew into the barium bottle and at the same time held the 
Y-C-O machine in action; and he talked and whistled with the barium 
bottle in action. 


SITTING OF AUGUST 9TH, 1926 
The sitters were, clockwise: Psychic, Mr. Hill, Dr. Crandon, Dr. 
Richardson, Mr. Dudley, Mr. Litzelmann. As preparation, the voice- 


cut-out machine and the barium bottle were placed on the table in front 
of the Psychic, who was not lashed. When everything was in readiness 
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all save Dr. Richardson and the Psychic left the room. The Psychic 
then blew into the voice-cut-out machine, and while her mouth was thus 
controlled Walter blew through the barium solution. In addition to its 
immediate place as part of the present series of tests leading to the 
climax of the present argument, this is of further significance in its 
bearing upon the more usual use of the voice-cut-out machine to prove 
the independence of Walter’s voice. A certain type of critic prefers 
to believe in some extraordinarily clever manipulation of the Psychic’s 
mouth, through which normal speech is attained in spite of the appar- 
ent control maintained by the machine. This critic can always be met, 
of course, by citation of the facts of the sittings; but he can seldom if 
ever be driven from his stand. This stand, however, is made a more 
precarious one when the result obtained in the presence of the voice 
machine is so evidently one requiring an independent operation upon 
another machine. Some at least of those who have not been satisfied 
that the voice-cut-out apparatus was wholly proof against dexterous 
use of the Psychic’s voice, will now be satisfied that while holding its 
nozzle in her mouth, she cannot insert and blow through another tube! 

After this sitting a fresh bottle of barium solution was taken into 
the cabinet, and air was pumped into it by a rubber bulb. There was 
a slight amount of precipitation, but very much less than that pro- 
duced during the séance by Walter.. This test, combined with the 
séance action, was very nearly perfect in its character, being open only 
to the rather strained objection that the end of the rubber tube might 
have been carried to the Psychic’s nose. I say “ strained,” because 
the critic who accepts my statement of hand control during the period 
of the séance test can advance this objection only by calling upon 
Walter’s terminal to carry the tube to the Psychic’s nose, and so can 
evade the validity of the one phenomenon only by conceding that of 
the other. 


SITTING oF AUGUST 10TH, 1926 

The circle, clockwise, was: Psychic, Mr. Hill, Mr. Conant, Dr. 
Crandon, Dr. Richardson, Mr. Dudley, Mr. Brown, Mr. Litzelmann. 
The Psychic’s ankles, wrists and head were lashed, and she was in 
trance. The baryta-water phenomena of this séance occurred in three 
stages. First Walter blew through a bottle of the barium solution 
with production of abundant white precipitate. Second, there was 
similar blowing, attributed by Walter to Mark, one of his assistants, 
whom Walter represented as blowing “from the fourth dimension” 
into the tube of the (second) barium bottle employed for this test. In 
this case, although there was abundant bubbling of gas, there was 
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no white precipitation at all. Third, air of the cabinet was pumped 
through a third barium bottle and produced only the faintest precipi- 
tation. The second episode here, the passage of a gas through the 
barium solution without any resultant precipitation, is of course a 
very extraordinary phenomenon. Walter, when asked about it, said: 
“Mark came from the fourth dimension into the third, but not in any 
way materialized. He came in an enveloping sack and blew his own 
gas into the bottle.” This statement, of course, conveys little enough 
of real information, and is given for whatever its worth may be. The 
present experiment, like some of the others, remains open to the objec- 
tion that there was no mouth control of sitters other than the Psychic. 
Very important, however, is the fact that Mr. Hill was allowed to place 
his hand over the Psychic’s mouth and nose while the bubbling was 
going on. Further, after the sitting the Psychic blew normally for 
eleven seconds into a barium solution, producing abundant precipi- 
tation. 
SITTING OF SEPTEMBER 4TH, 1926 ’ 

The sitters were, clockwise: Psychic, Mr. De Wyckoff, Miss Laura 
Crandon, Mr. Dudley, Dr. Crandon. It is the habit of certain self- 
appointed guardians of public opinion to stress the “ fact ” that Dr. 
Crandon occupies “ always” the critical position of potential con- 
federacy and potential acquiescence in fraud at the Psychic’s right. 
It is therefore most pertinent to point out that this is the second, 
and last, time during the series of sittings here reported, when he oc- 
cupied this seat. Less freely to be sure yet still to some degree my 
own frequent presence at the Psychic’s left is visualized in the same 
terms of confederacy or of passive acquiescence.’ The addition of 
Messrs. Hill, Litzelmann and De Wyckoff to the list of collaborators 
coraes, as Mr. Bird once put it, “ perilously close to the hypothesis of 
universal confederacy,” and might lead the sane critic to wonder what 
is the matter with the Lime Street atmosphere that it so quickly and so 
easily corrupts all who breathe it. 

In the present sitting, the Psychic was not lashed but was appar- 
ently in trance. The barium bottle was put on the table and held, to 
prevent its tipping over, by Mr. Dudley with his right hand. Mr. 
Dudley’s left hand now, by instruction from Walter, was put over Dr. 
Crandon’s mouth, and Mr. De Wyckoff’s right hand was put over the 
Psychic’s mouth. Walter then blew through the barium solution; 
Mr. Dudley could feel the bubbles and all could hear them. Further- 
more, Mr. De Wyckoff, with his hand over the Psychic’s face, reported 
that much of the time she was breathing in while Walter was blowing 
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out, into the barium bottle. The periods of blowing into the bottle 
were of several seconds each, amounting in all to about 37 seconds. 
In spite of this, at the end of the experiment the barium solution showed 
no precipitate. In other words, the blowing had been done with some 
gas not COz. ‘The same barium solution was now blown into as a check 
by Mr. De Wyckoff and precipitation occurred at once. This experi- 
ment constitutes another example of what Walter calls “ blowing from 
the fourth dimension.” 


SITTING OF SEPTEMBER 127TH, 1926 







The sitters were, clockwise: Psychic, Professor Hans Driesch, 
Mrs. Richardson, Dr. Crandon, Mr. Dudley, Dr. Richardson, Miss 
Laura Crandon, Mr. Hill. The Psychic’s head, wrists and feet were 
lashed; she was not in trance. 









The voice-cut-out machine and the 
barium solution were placed on a shelf in front of the Psychic. She 
blew up the voice machine, whereupon Walter blew through the barium 
solution in periods of four to five seconds, for about 28 seconds in all, 
and all under the mechanical mouth control. 
precipitation. 


There was abundant 


SITTING OF OCTOBER 28, 1926 
The sitters were, clockwise: Psychic, Mr. Hill, Dr. Longwell, Dr. 
Crandon, Mr. Breaker,’ Dr. Richardson. 
only were lashed; she was in trance. 


Psychic’s head and hands 





At this sitting a successful at- 
tempt was made to put the finishing touch upon the COz experiment. 
I brought with me the necessary glassware, which had been thoroughly 
cleaned by my local chemist; also a saturated solution of the barium 
hydroxide prepared by him. 
















Furthermore I had secured a wooden 
stand for the support of the rubber line, Walter having objected 
seriously to the metal stand previously in use. This new stand was 
clamped to the edge of the table with carpenter’s wooden clamps. A new 
armored gas-tube was also used and was clamped firmly upon the wooden 
stand, projecting toward the cabinet about six or eight inches. The 
end of this tube was three feet from the nearest possible position of 
the Psychic’s mouth. The barium bottle was filled to about three 
inches from the bottom, and on the surface of the fluid were floating 
two luminous glass balls. This bottle, duly connected with the distal 
end of the armored tube, was placed upon the table at the opening of 
the cabinet on the left side facing the Psychic, on the same side in 
fact as the wooden stand holding the rubber tube. In 







about ten 









5 See page 145. 
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THE MARGERY MEDIUMSHIP 135 
minutes Walter said he was ready for the final test, whereupon all 
sitters save myself left the room, shutting the door after them. Out- 
side, Mr. Hill called the roll to determine that all these sitters were 
removed from the room. Meanwhile, I, Mark W. Richardson, re- 
and Walter. At the 
proper time and when directed by Walter, I placed my hand firmly 
over the Psychic’s mouth and nose, whereupon Walter blew inter- 





mained in the room alone with the Psychic 


mittently and vigorously into the bottle. The bubbling could be heard, 
the dancing of the illuminated globes could be seen, and the jingle of 
these globes against the sides of the bottle was also noted. The other 
sitters then returned and took their places as before. Walter said 
that the test had been a difficult one for him; that ordinarily he manu- 
factured his blowing apparatus from material drawn from the mouth; 
but that in this instance, because my hand was over the mouth and nose, 
he had had to use another source. He indicated that he used either the 
right shoulder or the region of the navel. At the next period of red 
light I took the barium bottle to the red lamp and noted that the clear 
solution had become densely cloudy, with a well-marked whitish precipi- 
tate. After the sitting I took another bottle of barium solution to the 
cabinet and pumped into it, with a rubber bulb, as nearly as I could 
judge an amount of air equal to that which Walter had used in his 
process. As a result the solution became cloudy to the faintest pos- 
sible extent only. I then blew into this bottle myself, an amount of 
air approximating that used by Walter and got a well marked precipi- 
tate, but not so dense as that resulting from Walter’s blowing. It 
will be noted that in this experiment, the Psychic’s nose as well as her 
mouth was eliminated. Further, from start to finish the apparatus 
was under my constant observation and control. Finally, the barium 
bottles were next day submitted to chemical examination by Prof. L. 
S. Hamilton of Mass. Inst. of Technology, who reports that the 
whitish precipitate is barium carbonate and nothing else. 

The conclusion is therefore justified that the Walter personality, 
under the conditions of control described herein, has passed through 
the barium solution a gas containing COz in varying proportions, but 
substantially those to which it is found in air expired by human beings. 
Evidence previously collected makes it seem practically certain that the 
physical or semi-physical apparatus employed by Walter in respira- 
tion and in voice production resembles that of the human being. 
Combined with the present evidence, it is as strongly indicated that 
the physical activity of this psychic respiratory apparatus goes on 


in conjunction with chemical changes similar to those observed in 
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ordinary human respiration. But Walter is shown to have also at his 
disposal a means of expiration or of blowing that involves some gas 
free from COz content. Whether under a spiritistic hypothesis or un- 
der an alternative, the ideoplastic processes here involved seem to offer 
strong parallels to and valuable extensions upon what we have learned 
from other conspicuous cases. For I think it eminently reasonable 
and probable to a degree approaching certitude, that whatever our 
viewpoint on the intelligent controlling factor, our outlook upon the 
mechanistic processes involved in all séance-room phenomena to which 
the term “ materialization ” may in any sense be applied, must com- 
prise some combination of the notions of teleplastics and ideoplastics. 


SOME SKOTOGRAPHIC EXPERIENCES 
By GEORGE H. BREAKER 


I follow the suggestion of Miss Scatcherd for a word to apply to 
supernormal photographic results of the sort herein described ; “ skoto- 
graph” and its derivatives seem etymologically more correct than 
** psychograph ” or any other substitute with which I am acquainted. 
The results chronicled in this paper, I might further say, are the issue 
of a definite campaign. I had planned for some time to spend a good 
part of the summer of 1926 in Europe, and it was my intention from 
the first to seek a considerable number of séances with the British photo- 
graphic mediums. The sixteen plates which I reproduce in connec- 
tion with this report were obtained in sittings at Crewe, with Mr. Hope 
and his assistant, Mrs. Buxton; and at London with Mrs. Deane. 
With the Crewe workers, I asked definitely for skotographs on August 
18th, 21st, 24th, 26th and 31st, and on each occasion got them. Mr. 
Hope tells me that he has never had such success in this field with any 
other sitter as with me. It is understood that I sat both in London 
and in Crewe, on numerous other dates, under the usual routine of 
psychic photography and in search of psychic “ extras.” In both 
places I got numerous of these though none that I recognize. The 
present report has no reference to these items, however, being given 
entirely to the skotographic results. In this direction it is complete, 
describing or illustrating all the skotographs which I got. 

Certain elements of procedure were employed in every instance and 
may be described once for all. Plates were always obtained by me from 
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dealers in photographic supplies in London or in Crewe. I always 
secured them in sealed packages containing six plates, except that the 
packages used on August 18th and 31st contained each twelve plates. 
Always, before I reached the presence of the medium or mediums, I 
marked these packages with indelible pencil. On one side I would write 
my name, Geo. H. Breaker; on the other, “ Psy.” To no person 
through or from whom I obtained the plates did I ever give any infor- 
mation as to the use which I intended to make of them. 

With the exception of the experiment of August 21st as described 
in its place, these skotographs were obtained without the use of a 
camera. ‘The procedure was always as follows: On arriving at Mr. 
Hope’s séance room at 144 Market Street, Crewe, I put the sealed 
package of plates, marked as above described, on the center of the 
table. Mr. Hope, Mrs. Buxton and I placed our hands on the top of 
the table, the little fingers of each pair of adjacent hands of different 
persons touching so as to form an unbroken circle. After a few 
minutes of prayer and songs we then held the package of plates between 
our hands. Mr. Hope’s left hand was here immediately under the 
package, Mrs. Buxton’s left hand next, mine outside next hers; and 
above the package the three right hands came in similar order. After 
maintaining this status for some few moments, we would break it off. 
Mr. Hope and I went then into the dark room carrying the unbroken 
package. We turned on the red light, and I closed the door and held 
my foot against it to insure its remaining closed tightly against the 
leakage into the room of white light or the entrance of any person. 
I then examined the package and always found my marks “ Psy ” and 
“Geo. H. Breaker ” on it in my handwriting as I had written them. 
I then cut open the package and took the plates out, one by one, lay- 
ing them on the shelf about three inches from and in front of the red 
light; and I immediately marked them with indelible pencil on the 
emulsion side, holding the remaining plates in my left hand securely 
while I marked the plates as I took them out and put them in the dish. 
I always examined the dish first carefully to see that there was nothing 
in it. I also examined the dark room, and especially the ceiling of the 
dark room, to see that there was no apparatus of any kind for reflect- 
ing any light or image or picture of any kind on the plates, as I took 
them out or while they were in the dishes. 

After I had put as many plates in a dish as it would hold I put the 
package including the remaining plates in my pocket, and held the 
dish in my hand while Mr. Hope poured the developing solution into 


+4 


it. I then kept the dish rocking and the solution in motion until 
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Mr. Hope pronounced the development complete. Without his assist- 
ance I would not have known when this was the case. I then poured 
the developing solution off and Mr. Hope poured on the fixing solution. 
After Mr. Hope said that it was sufficiently fixed, I poured off the 
fixing solution, opened the door, went out carrying the dish, took the 
plates out of the dish, went into the adjoining room, washed the plates 
off with clear water, and examined them carefully to see what was on 
them. ‘This, of course, was so that I might be sure that the prints 
which we obtained the next day were a correct representation of what 
was on the plates. 

On August 18th, under this procedure, we obtained the skoto- 
graph reproduced herewith as Fig. 1. This plate carries, in an elabo- 
rate teleplasmic background, the words, in mirror writing: ‘Consola- 
tion from sweet memories.” This was the only one of the plates used 
on this date that carried extra markings, which makes inapplicable 
any theory of fraud as applied to the entire package of plates, as a 
unit, and which accordingly localizes right in the darkroom, any fraud 
which may be alleged. Here alone fraud could work on individual 
plates. This is of importance, here and on later dates, since it puts the 
advocate of fraud under the necessity of picturing a sleight-of-hand 
process worked under my very eyes, and in such extremely clever 
fashion as to lead me still to report that Mr. Hope never touched the 
plates until after they had been developed and inspected by me. It 
is evident that in all experiments at psychic photography all plates of 
the package should be developed, for the the sake of the highly impor- 
tant additional safeguard thus obtained. 

Following this first result, on August 21st we got the photograph 
(the camera was used in this experiment, which is cited here because of 
the connection which will immediately appear) which is illustrated as 
Fig. 2. On this are found, on a less ornate teleplasmic cloud, the words 
* Dear darling, my thoughts are often with you because much of our 
consolation is from sweet memories *—again in mirror writing. I sat 
before the camera here; but I am completely hidden in the picture. I 
take it, therefore, that the operators had already implanted the words 
upon the plate before this went into the camera, the process destroying 
the further photographic sensitivity of the film. Certainly this result, 
too, is difficult of explanation in terms of fraud. 


These two results of Figs. 1 and 2 are highly evidential as regards 


their use of the expression “ Sweet memories.” These words formed 
part of a prayer which I had made in thanksgiving at a Christmas 
dinner of 1925 at the home of one of my sons, and again in June, 
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1926, at a birthday dinner in the home of another son. Of course I had 
my wife in mind when using these words, and equally when sitting for 
psychic results of any sort. This correspondence is, to me, most 
significant. I had hoped that there might even turn out to be some 
parallelism between the penmanship on these plates and that of my 
deceased wife; but I am apparently unable to get any adequate assur- 
ance that this is the case. 

On the same date, August 21st, we got also the skotograph shown 
as Fig. 3, with two large spots of teleplasm, one of which has been 
thought by some to constitute an effort to show a face. The other 
plates of this date came out blanks. 

August 24th brought forth the result illustrated as Fig. 4, show- 
ing lilies of the valley in skotographic form. The usual conditions were 
here maintained, except that the following also took place: While Mr. 
Hope and I were in the dark room illuminated by the red light, I took 
three of the plates out of the package and marked them, holding the 
rest of the package in my left hand. Then I put one of the marked 
plates, carrying my own name, in a black envelope; another carrying 
the marking “ Mrs. B.” in another black envelope; and a third, on 
which I had written Mr. Hope’s name as identification mark, I wrapped 
up in brown paper. We then returned to the séance room, I carrying 
the plates in their wrappings in my hand, and the package of remaining 
plates in my pocket; and we held the plates in their wrappings between 
our hands, as it was usual for us to hold the unbroken packages. Mrs. 
Buxton then suggested that we determine one thing that we wanted to | 
appear on these plates, and asked me what particularly I would like 
to get. I told her the name “ Lillie” (my deceased wife’s name). 
She replied that we might suggest to the unseen friends that, if they 
could not write the name as asked for, they might draw lilies or other 
flowers. We agreed on all this, and made the request very earnestly. 
We then (Mr. Hope and I) returned again to the dark room, and I 
myself developed the plates without assistance from Mr. Hope. Pro- 
ponents of the spirit hypothesis will doubtless find it significant to 
learn that my wife was an oil painter of sufficient distinction to win 
several prizes; and that I have in my possession oil paintings by her of 
flowers. Those who hold against the spirit hypothesis but find it pos- 
sible still to receive results of this character as genuine will perhaps be 
impressed with this conspicuous success following an experiment in 
which the sitter was honestly and sincerely sympathetic and codper- 
ative with the mediums, without being at the same time at all blind to 


the procedures necessary to establish validity of the phenomena. 
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On August 26th, we got the results shown in Figs. 5,6 and 7. The 
first displays a single spot of teleplasm, the second two such spots, the 
third a larger and a small spot in the center and a large one at the 
lower right. Some have thought that they could see an effort to make 
a face in the central spot. 

August 3lst brought us the three plates illustrated as Figs. 8, 9 
and 10. The one showing the letters “ L. G.” indistinctly near the top 
appeared on the first plate in the package; the one showing these let- 
ters in the center more plainly, appeared on the third plate; and the 
one showing them very distinctly at the bottom appeared on the fourth 
plate. I got these skotographs at 6 p.m. in the afternoon of Tuesday, 
August 31st. Sunday night and Monday morning and Monday night 
and ‘Tuesday morning I had audibly, in my room, called my deceased 
wife’s attention to the fact that we would sit on the Tuesday afternoon 
for the last skotograph, and I had asked her for the letters “ L. G.”— 
the “L.” being the first letter of her name, and the “G.” the first 
letter of mine. 

I had to wait at the drug store for the plates to arrive from Liver- 
pool. I saw the truck bearing the naine of Liverpool drive up to the 
store and a box taken out and brought into the store and opened and 
saw the clerk take out of the box a package of plates and hand it to 
me. That was the package of plates which we used on August 31st in 
getting the letters “ L. G.” 

At the sitting on Tuesday afternoon, August 31st, while Mr. Hope 

.and Mrs. Buxton and I were holding the unbroken package of six 
plates between our hands and going through the usual formula of 
prayer and song, Mr. Hope asked what I wanted to get on the skoto- 
graphs on these plates. I replied that I wanted the letters “ L. G.” 
Mr. Hope and I then immediately went to the dark room, I carrying 
the unbroken package, and we turned on the red light. I then took out 
two plates and laid them on their clean sides on the shelf on which the 
red light rested, about three inches in front of the red light, and marked 
them as shown in the reproductions, holding the package containing the 
remaining four plates in my left hand between my thumb and fingers. 
I then put the two marked plates in a dish, observing carefully that 
there was nothing in the dish, and that the chemical sides of the plates 
were above and not under the plates. I then put in my pocket the 
package of the four remaining plates and held the dish while Mr. Hope 
poured the developing solution into it. I then proceeded to develop 
the two plates and saw the skotograph forming on the first of them 
(Fig. 8). After that plate was developed I held it up to the light and 
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saw that the negative was clearly just as shown in the reproduction 
herewith. : 


Mr. Hope and I then went back to the dark room and in the same 
way I took the other plates out of the package one by one and marked 
them, one by one, holding the package of remaining plates in my left 
hand, while I put the marks on the plates. When I had marked all the 
four plates I put them in three dishes, two in one dish and one each in 
a smaller dish, observing carefully that nothing was in either of 
the dishes, and keeping the chemical side up with all of the plates. 
As I developed the plates after Mr. Hope had poured the solutions in, 
I saw, forming on the third plate, the skotograph shown in Fig. 9; 
and I saw forming on the fourth plate very distinctly the skotograph 
of Fig. 10. I then went out and held the two plates (third and fourth) 
up to the light and saw clearly these same skotographs that appear in 
the Figures. 

It will be observed that the unseen entities progressed in writing the 
letters “ L. G.” Each succeeding result was an improvement on the 
preceding, and the last, the fourth plate, was much the best and 
clearest. 

Mr. Hope did not touch any of the plates from first to last, nor did 
Mrs. Buxton. Only I touched them. There was certainly nothing 
in the dishes. Mr. Hope had no possible time or chance, after I said 
that I wanted “ L. G.”, to write these letters and plant them in any 
way in the dishes. He did not get out of my sight until after the 
plates had been developed. 

I was eager to go on with these sittings, but the mediums had other 
engagements for the first week of September. I accordingly returned 
to London, to put to other use the time intervening before I could 
resume sittings with Mr. Hope and Mrs. Buxton. In this interim I 
had some correspondence with Sir Oliver Lodge and Professor Richet, 
revolving mainly about the philosophy of the situation in which I had 
told the mediums what I hoped to get on my plates. Sir Oliver, for 
example, wrote me: 

a though it seems a pity you had to tell Mr. Hope of what 
you had privately requested your wife to produce on the plate if she 
could. No doubt the letters are there; but it would have seemed more 
striking if you could have testified to Mr. Hope’s ignorance of what 
it was that you expected or hoped for. It is difficult to see why his 
knowledge was important or effective [this of course is more notably 
the case under the spirit hypothesis, which Sir Oliver supports, as do 
I myself, than it is under any of the alternatives to which the French 
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school of psychical research inclines |], though it may be that the result 
would not Hfave been obtained without that knowledge. [It will be 
noted that under the anti-spiritistic theory, one must specifically deny 
Mr. Hope’s possession of a metagnomic faculty sufficient to determine, 
without being told, what it was that I sought. | 

“The laws of the phenomena seem to be very puzzling and un- 
known; and I congratulate you on being able to obtain at any rate 
some positive results under conditions which to a large extent are laid 
down by yourself.” 

During my stay in London, in early September, I had six sittings 
with Mrs. Deane, in which we developed six packages of six plates 
each—thirty-six plates in all. I pursued exactly the same procedure 
with her as with Mr. Hope; and on twenty of the plates there appeared 
skotographs. ‘These were of two general sorts, and it seems possible 
adequately to describe them, without any necessity for the expenditure 
of money and space which would be entailed in their reproduction. 
Some consisted only of teleplasm in spotty formation. Most of them, 
on the other hand, showed white lines, about an inch and a half long, 
curved in all cases and actually looped in some. This sounds rather 
more like an attempt at actual written letters than it looks to be when 
one actually sees the plates. There were no words or pictures or 
faces. I told Mrs. Deane that I was asking my wife for something, but 
did not tell her what it was. 

During this interval I was in correspondence with Mr. Hope, 
partly with reference to the dates for resuming my work with them, 
partly in connection with the conditions of this work. I suggested that 
I be permitted to enter the dark room alone, take all the plates out 
of the package, and mark them all before he would enter to assist me in 
the development. I was obliged to have his assistance to this degree, 
because in its absence I would certainly over- or underdevelop the 
plates through my ignorance of the criteria for complete development. 
I also suggested sterilization of the dishes with boiling water before 
use, or that we use my dishes which I would bring in, the better to meet 
the allegation that the extra marks might be planted in some way upon 
these vessels. The suggestion of his absence from the dark room was 
not put into effect ; but the sterilization of the dishes with boiling water 
became a regular feature of the routine, used at all the October sittings 
to which I now come. 


I went to Crewe carrying with me two packages of plates from 
London. Before going to Mr. Hope I went to the drug store in Crewe 


from which I got plates in August and had the clerk who had alway 
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waited on me to set aside for me two packages of plates. I then went 
to Mr. Hope and told him that I was asking my wife for some special 
thing but gave him no further information. 

On October 13th we got the skotograph of Fig. 11, with lilies of the 
valley, which some have thought were intended to show the letter “ L ” 
when held one way and “ 'T ” when held another way. 

On October 14th we got the skotographs of Figs. 12 and 13, the 
former containing a spot of teleplasm showing that the operators had 
begun the work of making a face; the latter containing two spots of 
teleplasm showing that the operators had progressed further in making 
two faces. 

I had now used up both plate-packages which I had brought from 
London and still had not got “L. T. B.” I then went to the drug 
store and called for the young lady clerk who had waited on me and 
had her to bring me the two packages of plates which she had set aside 
for me. I told her that I was not yet ready for those two packages 
but had her give me another package. I then went to Mr. Hope and 
had a sitting at 11:30 a.m. on October 15th, in which I got the skoto- 
graphs of Figs. 14 and 15. The first contains teleplasm but no face. 
The second shows a beautiful face of a boy of about five or six years 
of age, which I think I may succeed in recognizing. 

I still had not got the letters “ L. T. B.”’ and was to have but one 
more sitting—at 3:30 p.m. the same day, October 15th. I then went 
to the drug store and called for the young lady and had her bring 
me the two packages of plates which she had set aside for me and had 
her say that they were certainly the same packages which she had set 
aside for me. I then told her that I did not want either of those 
packages of plates and had her give me another package. I then went 
to Mr. Hope and told him that it was evident that I could not get what 
I was asking my wife for without the concentration of our three minds 

his, Mrs. Buxton’s and mine—and that in order to get that concen- 
tration I would now tell him what I was asking for, viz: the letters 
“L. T. B.” He suggested that I state on which plate of the six in 
the package I wished these letters to appear; I chose the first plate in 
response to this, and so stated. He suggested then that I number the 
plates as I picked them out of the package, and add the number to my 
other markings. This I did. We then proceeded in the usual fashion 
with the sitting and development. We got two skotographs; one which 





I can describe adequately without reproducing it, and one which ap- 
pears as Fig. 16. The former, showing the Number 3 plate marking, 
carries in addition to this only teleplasm. The latter shows my Num- 
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ber I plate mark and in addition the letters “ L. T. B.” written twice, 
one of the writings being mirror writing. The “T” and “B” are 
both very much like my wife’s handwriting. 

In all of the sittings with Mr. Hope and Mrs. Buxton in October I 
poured boiling water into the dishes before using them and then ex- 
amined them carefully in the sunlight to be sure that there was nothing 
in the dishes. I also examined the ceiling and walls of the dark room 
with the utmost care to see that there was no apparatus of any kind 
for casting any reflections on the plates as I handled and developed 
them. 

I then returned to London and had a sitting with Mrs. Deane and 
told her that I was asking my wife for the letters “L. T. B.” Mrs. 
Deane was not at all well and I hardly expected that we would get 
anything, but we got a skotograph which is too faint and muddy for 
good reproduction. It shows the letter “ B” in mirror writing over 
my “H” and contains a faint line to the left of said letter “B” 
showing perhaps an effort to make other letters to the left of said 
letter “B.” 

In all of the sittings for skotographs with Mr. Hope and Mrs. 
Buxton and with Mrs. Deane none of them ever handled or touched 
any of the plates. I only ever handled or developed any of the plates. 

On October 16th, when I sent to Mr. Hope and Mrs. Buxton and 
got the prints of the skotographs of October 15th from them, I asked 
them if they could remember with any certainty whether the things 
which we got in the skotographs were any of them in their minds, 
while we had the packages of plates either on the table or in our hands. 
They replied that they could not answer that question with any cer- 
tainty and regretted that I had not asked them for that information 
at each sitting. It is my intention when I resume this work next sum- 
mer in England to ask that question of the mediums at the beginning 
and ending of each sitting. 

I will be pleased to have any suggestions from any readers as to 
the procedure to be adopted in the future by me in sitting for skoto- 
graphs. The whole studio procedure both with Mr. Hope and Mrs. 
Deane was in broad daylight with the windows wide open. Out of the 
dark room I did nothing in the dark. I do not insist too vigorously 
upon the certainly genuine character of the present results. I do in- 
sist, however, that adverse criticism be based upon a definite showing 
of how my results and my conditions of sitting might be fitted into the 
picture of fraud. Such showing, if made, will then of course constitute 
guidance in future sittings. And until it is made, I shall insist upon 
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due respect for the presumptive validity of the phenomena herein 
described. 

If I conclude with a brief personal statement, this will be solely 
through my appreciation that if any other person were to take it upon 
himself to report results of importance comparable with these, I should 
want to know something of his personal identity and background. I 
have been practicing law since 1875, and am at this time President of 
a title guarantee company in my home city in Texas. I am a member 
of the American Society for Psychical Research, and have placed in 
the hands of the Research Officer other reports of other investigations 
of different character which he tells me are to appear in the Society’s 
publications. 

My wife died on August 19th, 1921. Several months before her 
death, and some time before her fatal illness set in, we had read “ Ray- 
mond ” and “On the Threshold of the Unseen,” together with other 
books. She had become thoroughly convinced of spirit communication 
and I was on the road to such conviction. In the beginning of her last 
illness we promised each other to use our best efforts to communicate 
with each other after the death of either. 

Since I began my study of psychical research—a study which has 
been most intensive for the past six years—I have been conscious of 
more or less inspiration in public prayers and addresses on religious 
and other subjects; and more than once the pastor of my church, a 
Yale graduate and a most intellectual man, has thought to see this 
same element in my discourse. I make this confession of religious 
background, religious interest, direct personal interest in the spirit 
hypothesis through the death of the person dearest to me, and growing 
conviction of the truth of this hypothesis, with a wholly hard heart. 
I am aware that it is customary for a certain type of critic to outlaw 
from critical work all persons whose minds take any of these trends. 
When I find my emotional and religious interests interfering with my 
hard-headed practice of law, I shall conclude that I am disqualified 
from the pursuit of psychical research. Until that occurs, I shall 
insist upon my qualifications to observe facts and weigh evidence; 
and I shall regard myself as better qualified to pass upon the problems 
of psychical research than any person who arbitrarily excludes from 
his mental horizon one of the possible explanations of the phenomena. 








“KULTUR” BY CINEMA 


DR. GASTON HAAS, THE SHOWMAN-HYPNOTIST 


By Harry Price 
Foreign Research Officer, American Society for 
Psychical Research 


It was with no thoughts of “experiences” or psychic adven- 
tures that I decided to spend my summer’s vacation of 1926 in the 
Bernese Oberland; and my journey to Interlaken was taken solely in 
the pursuit of health and pleasure. But my guardian angel, who 
never misses an opportunity of thrusting an adventure upon me, was 
apparently in fine fettle. I had not traversed the beautiful Hoheweg 
promenade more than twice when I was attracted by a sandwich-man 
‘arrying a huge poster inviting the public to view a film revealing the 
wonders of Hypnose und Suggestion and the audience was promised 
Ein Blick in die Tiefen der Seele—Der Film vom Unbewussten (a peep 
into the depths of the soul—the film of the subconscious). To see this 
Kulturfilm—as it is termed—dquite a small sum was demanded and I 
mentally resolved to present myself at the Adlerhalle (where the film 
was being shown for one week) at the first opportunity. 

Cinemas and heat-waves do not mix at all well and several times 
I put off my visit to the Adlerhalle in order that I might witness the 
Kulturfilm in comfort. But the tropical heat continued and on the 
evening I eventually visited the hall the thermometer had recorded a 
day temperature of 92° Fahrenheit in the shade. So it will be gathered 
that the night was hot. 








The Adlerhalle, Interlaken, is—for a Swiss town—a large hall and 
holds about 500 people. The film was due to be shown at 8:30 p.m., 
and just before that hour I climbed the short stairway leading to the 
hall. At the top of the stairs a girl was taking the money—at least, 
she was there for that purpose had any money been forthcoming. But 
she told me that only one other person had appliéd for admission and 
he was in the hall waiting for the audience to arrive. She sorrowfully 
informed me that unless the audience grew somewhat the film would 
not be shown. As apparently the visitors to the Swiss resort were 
more concerned in keeping themselves cool than in having the “ depths 
of the soul ” revealed to them, I was not really surprised that at 9 
o’clock the “ house ” was still of the same meager proportions. Even 


the fact that “ young people” under eighteen years of age were not 
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permitted to view the film did not on this occasion have the effect of 
filling the building. At this juncture the young man in the hall had 
his money-returned to him, and I was told definitely that the film would 
not be shown that evening. I said I was very disappointed. 

Before I took my departure it occurred to me to ask for the man- 
ager, as I thought he might be able to give me some information con- 
cerning the film. He was fetched by the girl cashier and entered the 
hall accompanied by a young man about twenty years old. The man- 
ager introduced himself as (Medical) Dr. Gaston Haas, of St. Just, 
Zurich, and he apologised—in excellent English—for the fact that he 
could not show me the film. I again expressed my disappointment, at 
the same time presenting him with my card. Upon learning the fact 
that I was professionally interested in psychic matters, he became ex- 
ceedingly affable and we had a long chat about psychical research, 
spiritualism, and occult things in general. He claimed acquaintance 
with Baron von Schrenck-Notzing, the late Dr. Geley, Fritz Grune- 
wald, who was then still living, etc. He also informed me that he was 
a hypnotist and that part of his entertainment was the conducting of 
experiments in hypnotism and suggestion. There was no indication 
of this portion of his programme in the posters I saw advertising the 
show. “Dr. Haas” may be merely a nom de theatre—I refrained 
from enquiring too closely. Real doctors in England do not tour 
the country with cinematograph shows, but things are not quite the 
same on the Continent. Dr. Haas asked me if I would care to see the 
experimental portion of his show and I gave a glad affirmative in reply. 

It does not often fall to the lot of the psychic investigator to be 
the recipient of a private entertainment given by a public showman 
and I felt flattered. Dr. Haas informed me that his “ company ” 
consisted of his girl cashier who also plays the piano during the 
running of the film; the young man assistant (whom I had already 
seen) who was his principal “ subject ” and operator of the cinemato- 
graph projector; and himself as lecturer-demonstrator. At 9:30 P.M. 
on Saturday, July 17th, we were all ready to commence what I am 
afraid I must term the entertainment. 

The young man assistant seated himself on a common wooden 
chair in front of the white screen. He was told to gaze at the doctor’s 
eyes and did so. Immediately the doctor simultaneously clapped his 
hands, stamped his foot, and shouted out “ schlafen” (sleep) and the 
youth stiffened himself up in the chair, at the same time showing only 
the whites of his eyes which became fixed. Dr. Haas told the youth 


to remove his coat and turn up his right shirt sleeve. This the youth 
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did, at the same time putting out his arm at right angles to his body, 
The doctor now drew two parallel chalk lines, about six inches apart, 
on the youth’s forearm. He informed me that he would -render in- 
sensible to pain the portion of arm between the two lines. He now 
produced a fine steel needle (on a wooden handle) which he proceeded 
to sterilise with some liquid. With the needle he several times pricked 
the portion of the arm not rendered insensible and each time the 
youth jerked his arm away as he felt the point of the needle. The 
hypnotist now informed me that he would plunge the needle through 
the youth’s arm and that no pain would be felt as that portion had 
been rendered insensible by suggestion. Selecting that portion of the 
arm between the two chalk marks, the doctor took hold of some loose 
flesh between his fingers and pierced it with the needle. I carefully 
watched the youth’s face during the penetration of the needle and he 
unmistakably winced—in fact, he violently started. I imagine that 
one is supposed to keep one’s eyes fixed on the needle during this part 
of the performance. The doctor then withdrew the needle and sterilised 
the small punctures that had been made. 

The next experiment was in post-hypnosis. The hypnotist now 
gave a shout and the boy “ awakened.” The youth then left the hall 
and returned after a few minutes. During the hypnotic sleep of the 
youth the doctor had willed that five minutes after awaking he go to 
a certain spot on the platform, pick up a small Spanish onion, imagine 
it to be a peach—and eat it. I had carefully noted the time which 
had elapsed after the boy became normal and at 5 minutes, 50 seconds 
after the doctor had awakened him he went over to the stage and 
picked up the onion, which he commenced eating with avidity, at the 
same time smacking his lips. The doctor asked him what he thought of 
it. The youth—who appeared absolutely normal—replied that it was 
the best peach he had ever tasted. The doctor then suggested that it 
was not a peach, but an onion. The youth instantly made a wry face, 
spat out the onion and rushed to the door for some water. By the 
time he had reached the door the doctor suggested that what he was 
eating was not an onion, but a peach. More smacking of lips, the 
boy remarking that the “ peach” was almost “ too sweet.’? These 
alternating suggestions continued and my own impression is that the 
boy laid on the pantomime just a wee bit too thick. 

After the onion experiment the boy sat down again and became 
hypnotised at a shout from the doctor, his limbs appearing to be rigid 
and his eyes fixed. The hypnotiser then produced a box of pepper 
which he asked me to taste. It certainly was pepper, though not very 
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hot; it was probably much adulterated with arrowrpot. The doctor 
then told me that he would give a large spoonful to the youth at the 
same time suggesting that it was sugar. This was done, the boy chew- 
ing it up with real—or assumed—relish. Before he had quite finished, 


the doctor “ suggested ” that it was not sugar, but pepper, and the 
youth immediately made some facial contortions and spat out the re- 
mainder of the pepper. The doctor then took a spoonful of fine white 
sugar (which I tasted) and held it to the boy’s nose telling him it was 
pepper. He at once had a violent sneezing fit. Then the doctor said it 
was sugar and tipped it into the mouth of the boy who commenced 
to swallow it—until told by the hypnotist that it was pepper, when it 
was immediately spat out with an exclamation of disgust. I am afraid 
that these onion-cum-peach-cum-pepper experiments were not at all 
convincing. The “ business” was overdone. I must confess to a 





plebeian fondness for onions and pepper and I was thinking—as I was 
getting hungry—how well they would have tasted accompanied by a 
little local Gruyére. 

At thif point in the entertainment two men entered the hall. It 
appears that Dr. Haas had advertised to cure various ailments by 
hypnosis and had invited the public to come and be cured. The two 
men (only one was a patient), thinking that the film was being shown, 
had turned up to see the doctor. They were asked to remain, and the 
ailing one was requested to come to the front. He gave his name as 
Charles Frey, a furniture dealer, of Interlaken. His ailment—he 
stated—was a stiff neck caused by a nervous disease which had com- 
menced fifteen months previously and which was getting more acute. 
He had tried many doctors—including five at Bern—who had been 
unable to do anything for him. His friend confirmed these various 
statements. Herr Frey, aged forty-one, certainly looked as if his 
neck was stiff, by the way he carried his head. He could turn it, he 
told us, only with the assistance of his hands. Herr Frey was asked 
to sit down by the platform. He did so and was told to gaze into the 
eyes of the doctor who at the same time made a few passes around 
the head of his patient. Then a sudden shout on the part of the 
hypnotist and Herr Frey was asleep—but not rigid. Dr. Haas then 
asked his patient a number of questions concerning his complaint which 
were all answered coherently—too coherently, I thought. After five 
minutes of questioning, the doctor told Herr Frey to turn his head 
slowly to the right, then to the left, then up, then down, repeating these 
orders about a dozen times. They were obeyed instantly. After a 
few minutes of these exercises, Herr Frey was asked how he felt. 
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“ Fine,” he told the doctor, who now left his patient in the hypnotic 
sleep while he turned'his attention to the youth again. 

Dr. Haas again hypnotised his assistant in the manner already de- 
scribed and told him that he was the doctor and that he was to pre- 
scribe for the Herr furniture dealer, at the same time suggesting that 
the youth should ask Herr Frey how old his mother was and a number 
of similar silly questions, some of which proved too much for the risible 
faculties of the boy who could not help giving a hearty—though 
hypnotic 









































laugh. Herr Frey did not answer. The assistant was then 
told that he was the lecturer, and was directed to explain the imaginary 
film to the non-existent audience. This he did quite well, having seen 
the film hundreds of times. The youth was then awakened by another 
shout and a stamp of the foot. 

Dr. Haas next turned his attention to Herr Frey (who was still 
asleep on the chair) and put him through some more exercises with a 
view of restoring his neck to normal. After five minutes Herr Frey 
told the “ audience” that he felt better after which the doctor said he 
would hypnotise the boy again. 









































The next experiment with the youth was nothing more than a card 
trick. On the platform was a pack of cards and an ordinary slate 
which, previous to the entertainment, I had taken the liberty of turning 
over. On the underside was chalked a heart and the number 10. After 
the boy had been put to sleep he was handed a pack of cards and was 
told to make an “ experiment ” with them to the imaginary audience. 
The youth stood up, went to the front of the platform and shuffled the 
vards, asking a spectator to draw one, at the same time explaining 
what he was going todo. At this juncture Dr. Haas called the youth’s 
attention to the fact that at the end seat of the fifth row was a rude 
person making grimaces at the lecturer, and told him to put him out. 
The youth immediately jumped off the platform, rushed to the seat 


indicated, had a scuffle with the imaginary interrupter in the empty 















































chair, went through the pantomime of struggling with a person down 
the length of the hall and pushed his invisible captive through one of 
the exits. The youth, very hot and flurried, returned to the stage 
and continued the experiment with the cards, faces down, which he 


again shuffled and presented to his “ audience.” Dr. Haas took a card 




















—which I noticed was “ forced ” in the usual way, except that here 
the * forcee’ 








> of course was a willing dupe, making no’ effort to avoid 
the card presented to his ‘asy grasp—and showed me what he had 


drawn. I was not surprised to see he had “ chosen ” the ten of hearts. 
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After the card trick (there is really no other name for it) the 
youth was directed to go over to the piano (in one of the side aisles) 


on which the girl assistant usually plays and was told to turn the leaves 
of the music for the young lady. This was an excellent piece of panto- 
mime, the youth going through the action of turning the leaves, with 
appropriate pauses while the imaginary page was being played. He 
remarked how well the girl played, and in my opinion this rather spoilt 
the effect. The youth was now awakened by the doctor’s shouting at 
him from a distance. 

Herr Frey next called for the doctor’s attention and—still sleeping 

was put through the usual exercises. He was told by Dr. Haas that 
after three visits (for which the doctor received no payment) the man 
would be permanently cured. Herr Frey was then awakened by a 
shout and a stamp of the foot, at the same time as a pass was made 
upwards from the man’s waist. 

Dr. Haas now informed me that he would simultaneously hypnotise 
Frey and his assistant. The youth and the man were placed on two 
chairs on the stage and the doctor held up a small mirror before their 
eyes, telling them to gaze at it steadily. In about a minute both ap- 


- 


peared to be asleep. The doctor termed this experiment “ collective 
hypnosis ” and stated that he could simultaneously affect a number of 
persons in the same way. Herr Frey was now awakened but the youth 
was told that he had both legs in splints, and that he was to walk off 
the platform into the auditorium. The boy’s legs at once shot out 
straight and stiff and the hypnotist assisted him to rise from the 
chair. He was then able to shuffle along but had to be lifted (by the 
doctor) off the platform. He was then awakened 

Herr Frey and his friend now left us (it-was 10:45). The furni- 
ture dealer’s neck now appeared normal; at least, he could move his 
head freely. I invited the doctor and his two assistants to some liquid 
refreshments and we four adjourned to the café below the hall where 
I remained about an hour. 

The doctor now informed me that he was determined that I should 
see the Kulturfilm if he had to show it to an empty hall, and invited 
me to the Adlerhalle for the following evening at 8:30. He said he 
would beat up the hotels and try to get some sort of an audience. 
During our chat he clasped his girl assistant’s hands together and 
defied her to part them. She tried and said she could not. He also 
put his male assistant to sleep just as he was about to quaff his Pilsner. 


Amusing, but not convincing. 
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Dr. Haas and I parted very good friends and I thanked him for 
his kindness in giving me the special entertainment which I have de 
scribed. As a showman, Dr. Haas is entitled to make his entertain- 
ment as interesting as possible but I must confess that I was not at all 
impressed by his * experiments ” 














on his male assistant. One knows 
that hypnosis is used extensively by medical men and I have seen 
many examples of this kind. I have seen also many of the alleged 
hypnotic feats of the itinerant showmen, tricks made possible by the 
employment of confederates—* boosters,” * floorworkers ” or “ horses ° 
as they are called in the profession—and I must confess that the antics 
of Dr. Haas’s assistant were much more like the simulated article than 
the real. Everything the boy did could have been done by him in a 
normal manner. It is not particularly painful to have a sharp needle 
thrust through the loose skin of one’s forearm, especially when that 
skin is pinched tightly And 








a proceeding which deadens the nerves. 










by eating onions and pretending they were peaches. I was not asked 
to assist in any of the experiments; I was merely a guest and spectator. 

Concerning Herr Frey I cannot make up my mind. I made some 
enquiries the following morning and found that there was such a per- 
son in town, also that he was in the furniture business, but I could 
gather no further information concerning him in the limited time I had 
at my disposal. He may have been genuinely afflicted—and cured— 
but it seems curious (and unlikely) that a man capable of curing in an 
hour what has defied several doctors for fifteen months should be con- 
tent to limit his powers to small provincial halls and hotel foyers. But 
Herr Frey appeared genuine and answered all questions without hesi- 
tation. Confederacy is a very curious and interesting subject as I 
discovered during my Innsbruck adventure—an experience’ in many 
ways similar to the one I have herewith recorded. In the end I de- 
cided to give Herr Frey the benefit of the doubt, with the mental 
reservation that I would look him up if ever I was in Interlaken again. 
* * 


















* * 
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I arrived in good time for Sunday’s performance and was able to 
glean from Dr. Haas a good deal of information concerning the kultur- 
film. 

Ein Blick in die Tiefen der Seele was released in Germany in the 
autumn of 1923 by the Kulturfilm Actiengesellschaft, 5/6, Fried- 
richstrasse, Berlin, S. W. 48. It was produced under the immediate 
direction of Dr. Curt. Thomalla in conjunction with the Berlin nerve 





1See A. 8S. P. R. Journal, May, 1926, p. 290. 
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r specialist, Dr. A. Kronfeld. Others who assisted in the production 
include Professor Adam, Geh. Med.-Rat Paasch, Professor Bosch, 
| Dr. med. Wolff, Frau Dr. med. Korzarowa, Theodor Kappstein, Rolf 
Ll Brandt, Dr. Kossowski, and Professor Max Dessoir (professor of phi- 
losophy at Berlin University) who writes an introduction to the 
brochure which was issued when the film was released. The names of 
its sponsors are sufficient guarantee that the film is intended to be 


serlous. 





By 9 o’clock on the Sunday evening about 30 stragglers had as- 
sembled in the Adlerhalle and the doctor decided to commence. The 
young man who had had his money returned on the previous evening 
was again present and we sat together. He told me his name was Gore 
and that he was an undergraduate of Worcester College, Oxford. 

Ein Blick in die Tiefen der Seele is a long film divided into seven 
parts. Dr. Haas read a lengthy introduction to the film, and between 
each two sections said a few words about Mesmer, the fourth dimension, 
etc. During the intervals between the parts he also carried out some 
! experiments which were accompanied by some most inappropriate 
music by his girl assistant acting as pianist. ‘To prevent a break in 
continuity I will first describe the seven sections of the film, which is 
of absorbing interest: 

Section 1 is devoted, first, to diagrammatic working models of the 
central nervous system and “ sympathetic nerve system.” ‘Then come 
some weird and wonderful mechanical models of the heart beating, the 
working of the digestive organs (the movements of which were accom- 
panied by a lively jazz tune from the pianist), etc. After that we are 
shown working diagrams illustrating the conscious and subconscious— 
or subliminal—mind. We next see a chart illustrating the working 
of the mind during sleep, with a photographic story of a girl som- 

nambulist whose sleep-walking escapade has led her to a precarious 
, position on a balcony; we see also what caused her to go to that par- 
ticular spot. The very narrow division between genius and madness 
is exemplified by pictures of the young Beethoven holding a number of 
persons spellbound by his art and the dismal picture of the madman 
in his cell. The higher expressions of the mind or “ soul ” are depicted 
by some young girls, performing classical dances, and by a typical 
“spring poet,” descanting to a number of gambolling lambs. Another 
amusing animated drawing designed to illustrate absentmindedness is 
the picture of a man reading a newspaper while standing in the center 
of a busy thoroughfare. He is so engrossed in the print he is reading 
that he does not see a motor car which dashes right up to him and 
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nearly knocks him down. The driver shouts and blows his horn, but 
still the man is quite oblivious to the threatened danger. Suddenly a 
louder blast on the motor horn strikes a responsive note in the mind 
of the man who almost collapses as he realises his imminent danger. 
Immediately after we see a working diagram of the man’s nervous 
system showing the effect of the sudden shock. 

Section 2 continues to portray graphically the workings of the 
subconscious mind. We first see a man’s head divided into two com- 
partments. In the upper compartment we see the man himself pur- 
suing his usual vocation—that of an author—occasionally thrusting 
through a trap-door into his subliminal self some sensory “ impression ” 
which later he would automatically drag up from below when a visual 
or other impression vivified the forgotten incident. The thing was 
cleverly conceived and arranged, but it is difficult to describe on paper. 
We next saw the effects of “ conscience ”’ on the subliminal self as ex- 
pressed in repose. One picture shows us an innocent young gir! in 
bed peacefully sleeping and the next the fratricide tossing about in 
uneasy slumber on his guilty couch. The effects of auto-suggestion 
are shown, reminding one of the cures of Coué and similar healers; 
faith healers; Lourdes and contemporary miraculous “ cures ” ete. 
There follows an elaborate scene dealing with the effect of suggestion 
on the sexual-neural system and the organs and functions of sex, the 
sexual appetite, sexual affinity, sexual selection, etce.—this being 
typically German, by the way. 

Section 3 deals with another phase of absent-mindedness and is 
illustrated by the picture of a girl finishing her toilet and trying to 
read a novel at the same time. This “ divided attention ” is responsible 
for her putting on and removing her shoes and stockings two or three 
times over. Then we have exemplified the potent effects of personality. 
We see pictures of the orator and the advocate holding the masses 
spellbound. Then incidents depicting pictorially mass psychology and 
the madness of*crowds. Then the wonders of hypnotism. 

Section 4 is devoted to the different methods and phases of hypnosis 
Then the reflex action of the nerves is explained by mechanical dia- 
grams showing that the effect is produced by the transmission of an 
afferent impulse to a nerve center and its reflection thence as an efferent 
impulse independently of volition, seen most commonly in the involun- 
tary and instantaneous motion of winking when the eyes are threatened 
by danger; also exhibited in continuous alternation in walking, and in- 
cluding all acquired habits so far as they become automatic. We are 


then shown a sphygmograph (an instrument which marks, by means of 
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a recording lever, when applied over the heart of an artery, the charac- 
ter of the pulse, and its rate, force and variations) at work recording 
on a revolving smoked drum the difference in the pulse-rate of a subject 
before and during hypnosis. ‘The rate was much slower during the 
hynotic sleep. After this we are shown the different stages and states 
of the phenomenon of catalepsy, and mechanical diagrams of the 
vasomotor nerve system. From catalepsy to the feats of the fakirs is 
a natural sequence and this section of the film concludes with a very 
realistic—bu: rather unpleasant—exhibition of the tricks popularised 
in Europe by Tahra Bey and other fakirs. Knives passed through 
both cheeks; stilettos inserted through the neck, tongue, arm, etc. ; 
and a man’s hand nailed to a board are features presented to show a 
person’s insensibility to pain during the hypnotic or cataleptic state. 
Walking barefoot on broken glass is also shown. 

Section 5 is devoted to dreams and dream states. We are shown 
animated pictures of persons asleep and are told what they were 
dreaming about, the assertion being made that the expression on the 
face of the dreamer is an index to the subject of the dream. For in- 
stance, we are shown the picture of a beautiful lady with a beatific ex- 
pression on her face which denoted—it was said—that the sleeping 
beauty was dreaming of a new gown she was acquiring; then we see 
the picture of a male sleeper with “ remorse” writ large on his counte- 
nance, with an inset miniature of a young girl appealingly raising an 
infant to the restless sleeper—a “ story without words ” doubtless 
intended to point a moral. 

Section 6 is composed of a series of photographs of hypnotic sub- 
jects taken when they were under control and performing their various 
feats, some of which were “duplicated ” by Dr. Haas at his enter- 
tainment. Some interesting experiments in post-hypnosis are por- 
trayed on the screen. 

Section 7, the final portion of the film, deals with the curative effect 
of hypnosis in cases of nerve disorders, paralysis, St. Vitus’s dance, 
etc.; and various “ cases ” and their methods of treatment are shown 
to the audience. ‘Then come the uses of hypnosis in the treatment of 
criminals and the prevention of crime. A scena depicting a young 
girl “ willed ” to remove a paper surreptitiously from a man’s pocket, 
is exhibited in order to point out that the girl had to be a willing 
party to the experiment and that no hypnotist could break down the 
morale of a person; the cleverest exponent could not turn an honest 
person into a pickpocket. The film ends by sounding a warning note 
against unqualified and unauthorized persons dabbling in the art of 
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the hypnotist. Hypnotism had won for itself an important place in 
therapeutics: it was dangerous in the hands of the ignorant or 
charlatan. 

The film is intensely interesting from start to finish and is well 
staged with the usual Teutonic thoroughness. ‘The mechanical effects 
are clever and considerable ingenuity has been expended in the pro 
duction of the Kulturfilm. The subtitles are in French and German 
and I made my notes during the intervals between the sections. 

* * * * * 

During these intervals Dr. Haas made his usual experiments, some 
of which I have already described. I had asked him whether Herr Frey 
was coming that evening to be cured all over again but he said he had 
given him “ treatment ” the same morning and that he would not attend 
the evening’s entertainment. 

An experiment I had not seen the previous evening was made by the 
doctor. He sent his assistant to sleep by the usual shout and gradually 
made passes and strokes up the back of the boy who gradually became 
stiff and rigid. He was then placed between two chairs, the head 
resting on the edge of one, his feet on the other—the so-called “ catalep 
tic bridge.” This may have been an abnormal feat, but I find that I 
can do it normally. The girl assistant was then sent to sleep as sh« 
sat at the piano, and she at once played a piece with her eyes closed. | 
am afraid this did not impress anyone as the girl had been playing 
from memory in the dark for two houvs or more. 

Dr. Haas then called for volunteer subjects and especially asked 
that any member of the audience having an ailment should come for 
ward. A young man at once went up and said he suffered from deafness 
and asthma. ‘The doctor put the youth under control, but little 
progress was made with the as hma. The deafness was in the right 
ear to which Dr. Haas held hi watch. The youth said he heard it 
ticking. The doctor then went to arious parts of the hall to the right 
of the “ patient ” and repeatedly called out “ Can you hear me?” to 
which question the boy answered usually in the affirmative. The young 
man was then awakened and said he heard better than when he entered 
the hall. At the time I wondered if it were another example of auto 
suggestion. 

My acquaintance, Mr. Gore, then went up to the platform and 
submitted to the will of the doctor. He did not sit down and was asked 
to close his eyes. This he did while the doctor made the usual passes, 
etc. He was then given a little salt and sugar and asked if he could 
distinguish between them. He said he could. The fleshy part of his 
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right forearm was then lightly nipped with a pair of forceps, and he 
was asked if it hurt him. Mr. Gore said it did not. Discussing the 
experiment afterwards Mr. Gore told me that he was normally 
conscious during the whole of the experiment, but felt it easier to 
acquiesce to some degree in the wishes of the doctor than to refuse 
altogether. The experiment was not very successful. I was about to 
offer myself as a subject when we discovered it was past 11 o’clock, 
and that it was time to close. 

I thoroughly enjoyed Dr. Haas’s entertainment which I have 
described at some length as these peripatetic practitioners are rarely 
seen in Europe nowadays though forty or fifty years ago they were 
fairly common. ‘The modern public seems little interested in this 
particular phase of the occult, which is eminently suitable for repre- 
sentation upon the screen. Should any of my readers have the oppor- 
tunity of witnessing Ein Blick in die Tiefen der Seele, I strongly advise 
them to see the film, which I can thoroughly recommend. And even the 
other side of Dr. Haas’s work is not without interest to one whose 
ability to discriminate between genuineness and fraud is an essential 
part of his equipment; for such ability thrives best when it gets a 
reasonable amount of excercise in both directions. Time spent at a 


ee 


show ” like this one is by no means time wasted. 


THE CLAIRVOYANCE OF JEANNE D’ARC 
By RENE SUDRE 


The historical problem of Jear d’Arc has afforded an object for 
lively controversy these many years, between the Catholic writers who 
urge the miraculous character of her exploits and the rationalist 
authorities who have sought to bring them down to the level of purely 
human acts. Among these latter, Anatole France has gone as far in 
negation as it is possible to go: not only does he refuse Jeanne all 
inspiration of any supernatural order, not only does he regard her as 
a mystic and a fanatic, but he even disparages her military ability and 
confines her patriotism within the limits of a mere party enthusiasm. 
Although supported by historical documents of the most authentic 
character, Anatole France’s thesis arises out of his own general atti- 
tude of mind toward all things in any sense marvelous. If he regards 
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Jeanne d’Arc as a semi-madwoman, this is because the medical science 


of his period permits him to have no other opinion with reference to 
visionaries and dreamers. For the psychiatrist these subjects fall in 
the category of hallucinatories, and are to be looked upon as insane. 

A more impartial study of Jeanne’s conduct, such for instance as 
Jules d’Auriac has made in his La varitable Jeanne de’ Arc, will on the 
other hand establish the robust good sense of the heroine, her wisdom, 
and her ability in war and politics. She was neither ecstatic nor un- 
balanced; she never lost control of that “* function of the real ” which 
contemporary psychiatry defines as the mark of mental health. As 
for her - 


* voices ” and “ visions,” the more moderate critics are agreed 
in seeing, in these, a representation of her desires, framed in the 
naive symbols of the religious faith of her times. Such critics refuse 
to grant any divinatory or premonitory character to Jeanne’s ex 
periences; they explain any such appearance away as the result of 
normal knowledge or even of chance. 

One author has sought the equitable mean between a belief in 
miracles and a complete incredulity. In his Jeanne d’Arc medium, 
Leon Denis has reminded us that psychical research permits us to at- 
tribute a real existence to the voices and the visions of the Pucelle. 
Unfortunately, “ psychical research ” is for him merely communication 
with the world of the dead. These dead, or more generally these 
creatures of the invisible world, would here be the saints by whom Jeanne 
said she was inspired. Now the spirit explanation ought logically to 
be the same as the Catholic. But in France the spiritism of Allan 
Kardec regards Catholicism as a superstition of olden times. For 
Denis, the beings who inspired Jeanne d’Arc would be discarnates of a 
superior order, who would have taken on the figures of the saints in 
order to inspire better faith in a young woman of highly religious 
trends. ‘“ We find these powers in the most diverse forms at dif 
ferent epochs. But whatever the name we give them, their intervention 
in history is not to be doubted. In the fifteenth century we see in them 
the protective spirits of France, great souls who watch most particu- 
larly over our nation.” 

The Catholic Church might reply that it is hardly worth while to 
destroy her hiearchy of celestial beings for the mere purpose of re- 
placing it with another and more absurd one—more absurd, because 


of the way in which the Hereafter is dragged into questions of mere 


nationalism. If there be survival of the human soul, it is given to 
hope that with death man will lay aside all the nationalistic egoisms 


which have so well served on earth to perpetuate hatreds and massacres 
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and miseries of every sort. The future life ought to be made better from 
our aspirations and our dreams. It ought to be there, indeed, that, 
in the beautiful words of Schiller’s Hymn of Joy as immortalized by 


‘ 


Beethoven, “‘ alle Menschen werden Briider ’’—all men become brothers. 





Of course we shall not pause to discuss such opinions. Denis’s book 
has no critical value whatever; it does not even discriminate between 
the facts of legend and those of history. It is of use only to feed the 
chauvinism of the old women of our French parishes. But where 
Denis makes himself a particular object of ridicule is in publishing an 
“ authentic ” message from Jeanne d’Arc, obtained through a medium 
who lived in the fifteenth century! This message, despite certain 
maladroit archaisms of idiom and of spelling, is nothing more than a 
dull sermon of wholly modern fabrication. I do not believe that our 
great heroine has given utterance to any such pious nonsense as this; 
and in any event, I am certain that the language of the message has 
nothing in common with the French of the fifteenth century. If it is 
desired to make Jeanne d’Are speak, we will best get our mediums from 
among the professors of medieval philology. 

The case of Jeanne d’Arc needs to be studied from the point of 
view of pure metapsychics, divorced from all preoccupations with re- 
ligion, with nationalism, with the Hereafter. The first question which 
confronts us is to determine whether she has given proof of a super- 
normal faculty. The more conservative historians doubt this, but it 
seems likely enough that they deceive themselves. Their criticism 
will have been useful in restoring to plausible shape certain facts 
too much idealized by legend. Let us take an example. When Jeanne 
arrived at the royal court, in Chinon, the legend (which has gained 
entry into the academic text books) tells us that Charles VII, to test 
her, had one of his courtiers seat himself upon the throne, while he 
himself took an inconspicuous stand in the retinue; but that Jeanne 
was not at all deceived by the subterfuge and went directly to the 
king. 

The truth is not so simple. The contemporary Chronique is am- 
biguous enough. It says “The said Jeanne was then brought into 
his presence, and she said that she would not be misled, that she would 
be shown him to whom she was to speak. The king was well surrounded ; 
and although several others tried to make her believe that they were 
the king, she nevertheless singled him out for her address with suf- 
ficient ease.” From this text it would appear that the young woman, 
precipitated into the midst of the court, was disconcerted, and that 
under cover of this the seigneurs spoke to her or made as to approach 
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her, but not that the king was concealed to set a trap for her. In any 
event there seems no question of a concerted test from which, by 
divine inspiration, she emerged triumphant. We have also the words 
of one present, Raoul de Gaucourt, who says: “I saw her, this poor 
little lass, when she presented herself to his royal majesty, with much 
humility and simplicity, and I heard the following words which she 
spoke to the king in this fashion: ‘ Most illustrious seigneur Dauphin, 
I come sent by God to bring you aid, to you and your realm.’” This 
witness would certainly have made much of the miraculous incident if 
it had occurred. 

It is true that at her trial, Jeanne declared that she had recognized 
the king “ thanks to her voices.” But we can admit with d’Auriac 
that this was a scheme of defence aimed at impressing the religiously- 
minded judges. This is plausible. It is likewise possible, as Du Haillan 
hazards, that Jeanne had seen a portrait of Charles VII. But this 
point is of interest only to the skeptic; I cite it only to show that in 
the life of Jeanne d’Arc, the marvelous is often susceptible of a normal 
explanation. It is unbecoming for a modern mind to accept all the 
inventions of a century of blind faith. That is to say, I believe that 
there is a small residuum of facts which will yield only to the meta- 
psychical explanation; and the incident of the recognition of the king 
is perhaps of that group. Jeanne may have gone straight to her 
sovereign by virtue of one of those intuitions which psychical research 
shows us to occur constantly with clairvoyants or metagnomists. This 
clairvoyance should then be manifested in other circumstances. Jeanne 
declared at her trial that she had also recognized the knight Baudri- 
court at Vaucouleurs without anybody’s having named him. On other 
grounds the claim is contestable, for she was brought to Vaucouleurs by 
her cousin Laxart, who was charged with her presentation. But we 
have a more serious indication of clairvoyance. ‘To this same Baudri 
court, she foretold not merely the deliverance of Orleans and the 
crowning of Charles at Reims, things which were under plan in her 
mind, but she likewise told him of the impending defeat of the French 
at the Battle of Harengs, on the very day of her interview. There is 


here, then, a clear phenomenon of perceptive metagnomy. 


Let us look now at her presentiments and premonitions. At Chinon, 
she is stated to have said, to a soldier who had insulted her on account 
of her man’s clothing and her military equipment: ‘ You abjure God 
yet you are close to death!” The soldier died the same afternoon, by 
accident. There was a comparable prediction revolving about the 
Englishman Glasdale, at the attack upon Orleans: “I have great 
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pity for your soul!” And he fell, fully armed, into the Loire. At 
the siege of Jargeau, she warned the Duc d’Alencon that he was “ in 
danger from the cannon.” And when he had moved, a ball swept off 
the head of a gentleman from Anjou who had taken his place. If one 
seeks extraordinary feats of metagnomy, these are not here; but what 
we cite appear to be authentic, if we will but let them have their place 
in the portrait of the Pucelle as we are now sketching it. We may 
cite finally the prediction concerning herself. On May 23rd, 1430, while 
entering Compeigne, she announced her impending capture, “ before St. 
Jean’s day.” It was in the course of a sortie attempted against her 
advice that she was thrown from her horse and made prisoner by a 
party of Burgundians, a few days later. 

The metapsychic faculty, we know, is often hereditary. In con- 
firmation of this generalization we can cite the premonitory dream of 
Jeanne’s father, in which he saw her leaving with armed men. But 
perhaps this was nothing more than an effect of the controlling fear 
which he had conceived of the warlike ideas that she had expressed. 
However this be, it was at the age of thirteen that Jeanne heard the 
voices for the first time. This is the period of physiological trans- 
formation of the woman, the age at which we see produced so many of 
the spontaneous phenomena of metapsychics. Jeanne was moreover in 
a state of fasting and fatigue of long duration—two favorable circum- 
stances. Under these conditions she had auditory hallucinations; she 
heard a voice “ which struck her with great fear,” she said later. Was 
this voice physical, objective? No; it was always within her, re- 
sembling a confused humming. Likewise the voice at times made itself 
heard in her dreams. The first time, it urged her to good conduct. 
Then it ordered her to go to the aid of the Dauphin and restore him 
to his kingdom. The voice never gave itself a name, but Jeanne 
“ identified ” it easily. She went into the church, addressed herself to 
her prayers, and, raising her eyes, she saw the radiant figure of the 
archangel St. Michel smiling at her from his high stained-glass win- 
dow. Without a doubt, it is he who has spoken, he who has trans- 
mitted God’s commands. But there are other personages in this 
church, notably St. Catherine and St. Marguerite, whose stories the 
curate has told, and whom he has recommended for particular devotion. 
They must, therefore, be of special interest to Jeanne, and the child 
now distinguishes their voices—not alone when she looks at their 
statues, but when she is alone in the country or in her father’s garden. 
Later, in the prison, she heard another voice, that of the archangel 
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Gabriel; and his statue was in the chapel of the chateau wherein she 
was confined. 

The psychological origin of all these naive personifications is easy 
to discover. France in 1422 was the prey of civil war. The King of 
England and his ally the Duke of Burgundy reigned over a large part 
of the country. The Dauphin Charles was only “ King of Bourges,” 
and the provinces in which war was not being waged were not interested 
in the quarrels of a royal prince disinherited by his father. It was 
otherwise in Lorraine, on the left bank of the Meuse, where the inhabi- 
tants had to suffer continual invasions of the Burgundians because 
of their attachment to the cause of the Dauphin. The history of the 
latter, victim of a crazy father and a criminal mother, excited the 
people’s pity. With the fervor of her age and the noblesse of her 
position in the world (for she was not a poor peasant girl, but be- 
longed to a good rural family, comfortably off and well regarded), 
Jeanne was moved to pity by the unfortunate prince, and in her mind 
installed the fixed idea: to restore his crown with the aid of God. 
Romantic desire, exaltation for a man and a personal cause: but not 
at all, as has been anachronistically represented, any resolution to act 
as “savior of France.” 

It is this desire, long sustained in the child’s subconsciousness and 
repressed by the fear of her father, that is transferred to the rudi- 
mentary secondary personalities, after having given rise to auditory 
hallucinations. We meet here the simplest and most obvious case of 
prosopopesis; and even the authors who have not been familiar with 
this concept of psychology have not been deceived. It is a notion now 
very generally appreciated that a fixed idea, if repressed, may reappear 
in the consciousness after having been detached therefrom, and may 
then seem to proceed from without. The perseverance with which 
Jeanne pursued her plan throughout her short life, right up to its 
fulfillment, proves that she was dominated by an irresistible obsession 
There was something of the inevitable in her conduct, from the day 
of her departure from Vaucouleurs right up to the day of the corona- 
tion in Reims. She permitted herself to be stopped by no obstacle, 
material or moral. She braved the irony of the skepticism of the 
court at Chinon and of the king himself, she imposed her will upon 
the generals and ministers who counselled the Dauphin to retire to his 
fief in the Alps, she knew no respite save when she went to the Cham- 
pagne basilica to receive from the hands of the Church the oil of St. 
Ampoule with which kings were blessed. She never let up on the idea: 
‘It is necessary that you show that you are the true king ”; the idea 
of repairing the injustice of the unworthy mother disinheriting her 
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son which was so fixed in her heart. In these fifteenth century days, 
one could easily grant that such obstinacy as this was in fact the 
breath of God; modern science recognizes it merely as a strong auto- 
suggestion amounting at times to complete automatism. It is this 
suggestion, communicating itself to leaders, to soldiers, to entire popu- 
lations, that has changed the course of history. 

Among the numerous causes which have acted in reinforcement of 
this autosuggestion, it is not without interest to put a finger upon the 
prediction of the enchanter Merlin, drawn from the Historia Britonum, 
according to which a virgin warrior would “ spring from the city of the 
hoary woods.” Now there existed near Domremy (as at many other 
places in France) a “ hoary woods” with its “fairy arbor” where 
the young girls used to go, after a local tradition, to hang their hats. 
Anatole France believes that some priest must have arranged, for 
Jeanne, a special version of Merlin’s prediction. The child’s imagina- 
tion was only the more inflamed by this, and we may even see here the 
reason why she wanted to guard so fiercely her title of Pucelle (virgin). 

Was Jeanne d’Arc actually abnormal? This is the question which 
it is the right and the duty of medicine to ask in the presence of seers, 
psychics, and all persons inspired. Experience teaches us that genius 
often travels with neurosis, and that the larger part of the great 
metapsychic subjects have been hysterics (this is not at all the same 
thing as lunatics; hysteria is even compatible with a superior intellec- 
tuality). A person who has hallucinations of the ear cannot be called 
normal. 

The documents of the period, rare as they are, also inform us that 
Jeanne was first of all abnormal from the physiological viewpoint. She 
did not meet each month the tribute which other women pay to nature. 
She had other pronounced masculine characteristics. The physician 
Delachambre who examined her at Rouen allows us to infer that she 
was unfitted for the function of reproduction: ‘“ Eam vidit quasi 
nudam, cum visitaret eam de quadam infirmitate et palpavit in renibus 
et erat multum strica. . . .” Those worthy souls who are so moved 
over the “ frail little lass of Domremy ” have formed a false idea of 
her physique. ‘She was rather short, of ordinary figure with black 
eyes, but very strong throughout her body,” Philippe de Bergame tells 
us. She loved violent games and physical exercise. Today we should 
call her a sporting type. To support at the age of seventeen the rude 
life of the camps, in the midst of men of grossness and brutality, it 
was necessary that she have the vigor of a man rather than of a 
woman. The constant desire to dress herself like a man is a further 
indication that she had not the tastes of her sex. 
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From the psychological viewpoint, her biographers make us see a 
constant preoccupation to sustain her divine réle, even at the price of 
lies by which she would later be seriously embarrassed. The alienists 
of today would call her a mythomaniac, and without in the least re- 
flecting upon the importance of her historical réle. The incident of 
the “ sign ” is significant in this regard. At her trial, Jeanne declared 
that she had given the king a sign, on her arrival at Chinon, to prevent 
him from doubting her mission. St. Michel had descended from the 
sky and had carried to the king a crown, which was turned over to the 
Bishop of Reims to be added to the royal treasure. This was a 
material crown, of fine gold; and all the world had seen the miracle. 
Pressed with questions, Jeanne gave details of the way in which the 
archangel went about the business of the presentation; and she never 
contradicted herself in this matter until the last day of her life, when 
she confessed that she had been speaking in figures, and that the 
archangel was herself. 

Have we here to deal with a deliberate lie invented to dazzle the 
judges, or has Jeanne actually believed in the reality of her own tale? 
Psychiatry does not insist upon making the distinction. The very 
thing that characterizes the mythomaniac, it tells us, is a mixture of 
sincerity and simulation. “The study of the general pathology of 
the imagination,” says Dupré, “ teaches us that this confusion between 
truth, error and falsehood is one of the fundamental characteristics of 
all imaginative troubles; it is the distinctive mark that identifies the 
mythopathic terrain.” And the intellectual life of Jeanne, unfor- 
tunately, is not safe against this diagnosis. At St. Pierre du Moustier 
she fought with only five or six men behind her; and her shield-bearer 
d’Aulon, although wounded, protested against her imprudence. She 
turned and showed him the imaginary battalions who were coming to 
her support. 

But I must not forget that we have to examine the facts of meta- 
psychics rather than of psychiatry. Thus, we have to deal with the 
problem of the reality of Jeanne’s visions. She not only heard St. 
Michel, St. Catherine and St. Marguerite, but she claimed to see them, 
too. The judges in Rouen demanded of her all sorts of details of 
these visions: was St. Michel naked or clothed? Was his hair long or 
short? Jeanne’s responses were sneering or embarrassed. Just as the 
voices were not always understandable, the visions were at times con- 
fused. It is very clear that we have to do, not with objective phe- 
nomena, but that in both cases the phenomena are subjective, interior. 
It is very difficult, then, to say whether the representations are only a 
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little bit alive, or are complete hallucinations. In every way they 
depend upon the normal imagination of the young woman. The 
ecclesiastics of Rouen objected that St. Michel was an angel, that is a 
pure spirit, and that he accordingly could not appear to her in a 
terrestrial form. The modern spiritualist could equally object that 
St. Catherine and St. Marguerite are legendary characters who ap- 
parently never existed. These arguments can only serve the psycho- 
logical theory, according to which the tendency toward personi- 
fication ascribes human life to dead persons and equally to symbolical 
or fictitious personalities. But with Jeanne we are several stages re- 
moved from prosopopesis; for she never had an objective creation, 
and her subjective creations do not seem of remarkable originality or 
force. 

At the end of this hasty sketch we may ask ourselves whether 
Jeanne d’Arc really possessed the metapsychic faculty. Her halluci- 
nations have a phantasmic character. She never had trance or 
analogous nervous crises. Her intuitions are suspectible of normal 
explanation. Much has been made of the ‘ of the sword of 
Ste.-Catherine-de-Fierbois. Jeanne is said to have asked the king for 


* miracle ” 


this sword, which she had never seen; and to have given an exact de- 
scription of it: five crosses on the blade, near the handle. But it is 
established that Jeanne had passed through Ste.-Catherine-de- 
Fierbois en route from Vaucouleurs to Chinon, and had attended three 
masses there. It is therefore probable that she had visited the church 
and seen the famous sword or heard it spoken of. Even supposing that 
she had forgotten this, we should have merely a phenomenon of cryp- 
tomnesia and not one of clairvoyance. 

In spite of all this, we see nothing inconvenient in admitting the 
supernormal character of certain of the acts of Jeanne d’Arc. But 
her faculty was a feeble one; her gift of metagnomy did not match 
that of many of the modern subjects. Certain of her presentiments 
and predictions turned out to be valid; there was as large a number 
of them that were false. The unfortunate Jeanne did not, for instance, 
see her own terrible death; up to her last day she believed in a favorable 
issue of her trial. The marvelous or miraculous hardly exists in her 
case. We must admire in her the power of the fixed idea, pathological 
or otherwise, directed toward a work of beneficence. Mental dissocia- 
tion and mythomania its very self might come to play a valuable réle 
in the evolution of humanity. For this to operate, faith and en- 
thusiasm are necessary. Jeanne was a great person of action and 
it is as such that she merits the astonishment and admiration of all 
peoples. 





A MESSAGE FROM A LIVING 
COMMUNICATOR 


By THE RESEARCH OFFICER 


William Cartheuser has been engaged in commercial mediumship 
for several years, sitting for spiritistic groups only and shunning 
serious conditions of any sort. One reason for this can be seen in his 
excessive timidity. Recently this was sufficiently overcome to permit 
his giving two series of séances to the Society in Hyslop House. 

This mediumship affords a combination of message work with 
trumpet voice, wide range of trumpet motion, and other physical 
effects of less distinction. We are not satisfied with the physical side, 
regarding some of these effects as certainly obtained by normal means 
and others as probably in the same class. The hypothesis that the 
physical side is entirely fraudulent would involve a larger element of 
malobservation, alike of phenomena and of control, than we can easily 
grant. But the physical phenomena are not the aspect in which we 
are primarily interested, and we mention them only to characterize the 
case adequately. To what degree the fraud is conscious and charge- 
able against the primary personality we have not sought to learn. 

The mediumship is of spiritoid type. The séance is run largely 
by a little-girl control, Elsie. Sometimes she describes and quotes the 
communicator, sometimes she steps aside and lets him deal -directly 
with the sitter. <A circle of half a dozen sitters, more or less, is usual ; 
these individuals are dealt with individually by their appropriate com- 
municators. We have a number of interesting and important episodes 
which we shall ultimately publish, presumably in a single article. The 
incident here reported stands sufficiently alone to merit separate treat 
ment. 

The date was October 26th, 1926. There were present Messrs. 
Walton and De Wyckoff of the Society’s Trustees, Mrs. De Wyckoff, 
myself, and several others. Among these others was a Mrs. X., non- 
member of the Society and acquaintance of my own. She was known 
to none of the other sitters nor to the medium, and I can make this 
negative generalization with an unusual degree of assurance against 
deception or coincidence. Mrs. X. is divorced from her first husband, 
whom we may call Mr. B. In life as on the printed page, this name 
begins with a different initial from that of her present husband, under 


whose name she was introduced to one or two sitters. If we substitute 
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A. for her own first initial we shall have increased the probability of 
hitting upon this initial by accident. For the man’s initial which 
occurs in the story there can be no substitution, since it was in fact J., 
by far the commonest initial for a masculine Christian name. I with- 
hold the correct initials so far as possible and withhold the sitter’s 
various names, since I expect to use her further in similar connections. 

At an indeterminate period of the séance a “ spirit ” voice occurred 
in the neighborhood of Mrs. X., and was clearly understood by her, by 
me and by other sitters to give the initials A. B. She stated that these 
might be directed at her, without indicating wherein their relevancy 
lay (they were in fact, it will be seen, her own initials while married to 
her first husband). Immediately the initials J. B. were given, with 
equal clarity. The sitter here for the first and last time said anything 
to which objection could conceivably be urged. Recognizing the 
initials as those of her first husband’s father, she asked: “Is it my 
father-in-law? ” and got an affirmative answer. 

The séance was not under my personal supervision, and the gentle- 
man in charge had neglected to provide for stenographic or dictaphonic 
transcription. I drew up the record myself, after the séance, and got 
others of the sitters to check it. So far as Mrs. X.’s experience goes, 
her recollection agrees in all respects with what I here tell. We do 
not recall whether it was at this point that Elsie reéntered to say a few 
words about the communicator, letting him in again to speak further 
for himself ; or whether this occurred after he was finished. In one way 
or the other, Elsie was asked by Mrs. X. what the communicator looked 
like. She said he had a beard, and in response to the query “ What 
kind of a beard,” she particularized that it was a small pointed goatee. 
This was entirely correct. 

The communicator’s next remarks in his own right consisted in 
the familiar generalities of this type of séance. He had passed on 
with conditions in chest and lungs; he had tried much to communicate 
and was pleased finally to succeed. But he turned this atrocious busi- 
ness into a far more fruitful channel when he remarked that he had 
tried particularly hard to talk to Mrs. X. only the night before. She 
demanded to know where this occurred, and was told ** At home, in your 
apartment.” The reply was correct in two senses; she lives in an 
apartment of her own, and she was at home the evening of October 25th. 
She feels that whatever the probability of accidental accuracy of the 
former of these elements, the chances in favor of the latter would have 
been greatly less for her than for the average apartment dweller. 

Mrs. X. pursued this matter a little further, realizing that the com- 
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municator had embarked in a rather critical line—one which he must 
make good or out of which he must be driven. So she asked him if he 
could tell her what she had been doing in her home the night before, 
when he made the attempt to talk to her. He responded that she had 
been washing out some clothes (commonplace enough, of course, and 
a perfectly logical guess), and also some queer little white things which 
he thought were not clothes but which he could not quite identify. 
These were in fact powder-puffs. The inability to identify them is at 
once a strikingly masculine touch—I think I might well fail to 
identify a powder-puff if I met it in a basin of water—and to some 
degree at least an argument against the sitter’s immediate conscious- 
ness or subconsciousness as the source of the information; for she 
knows so well the identity of these objects that it would be a trigger- 
minded prospopesis indeed that would substitute a state of alleged 
doubt for her state of certainty. And finally, the probabilities against 
the chance correctness of this item must be very considerable. 





There ensued a few more meaningless conventionalities, after which 
the communicator made a remark which all present understood as: 
“Give my love to Louis.” It was repeated so, by several sitters; and 
the communicator rather testily said: “ No, No; Lois.” Some sitter 
now spelled the name out, L-o-i-s, followed by a vocally implied ques- 
tion mark, and the communicator gave a hearty assent, withdrawing 
at once. The fact is, his only grandchild was Lois, and he was ex- 
tremely devoted to her. I need not emphasize the rarity of this name— 
a recognized name, in good usage rather than improvised, could with 
difficulty be found that is much more unusual than Lois. 

At the moment it appeared that that was all there was to the inci- 
dent ; that it left scope for nothing beyond a discussion of the proba- 
bilities for accidental correctness in this series of nine elements, all 
of which were correct. But whereas under the stress of the séance— 
the first she had ever attended—it never occurred to Mrs. X. to ask 
herself when she had last seen J. B., and whether he was really dead, 
these questions came into her mind after she reached her home. She 
then realized that while she had not seen or heard from him in several 
years, she had no knowledge whether he was living or dead. She so 
reported to me at the earliest opportunity; and she indicated that 
she was sufficiently on good terms with the divorced Mr. B. so that. she 
could quite well inquire of him whether his father were alive. 

At the earliest opportunity she made this inquiry, and was informed 
that the old gentleman was alive and well. 


But she learned something 
else which would appear to have possibly some bearing upon the whole 
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matter. Shortly before the date at which the séance had been held, 
Lois had left home and disappeared into the world—simply been 
swallowed up. There was literally no knowledge of her—whether she 
had gone alone or in company, where she was, etc., etc. As a result, 
at the date of the seance, her grandfather was in great mental distress 
about her. 

In complexity of detail this episode does not of course compare 
with the now celebrated Gordon Davis incident reported by Mr. Soal. 
And of course it involves no element of prevision. I think it makes up 
for this in more ways than one. In the first place, the collateral facts 
which I have cited are more complete than those which Mr. Soal was 
able to get, and come closer to suggesting some rational explanation 
of how and why this particular message might have turned up at this 
particular time and place. In the second place, I find it interesting to 
note the essentially human quality of the communicator. I did not 
attempt any skillful development of a more-than-usually evidential se- 
quence, and Mrs. X. would not know how to do this. The communica- 
tor was therefore left largely to his own devices, and behaved even 
as you and I. He said some things that were trivial, some that were 
perhaps even objectionable to the critic who concentrates on the ques- 
tion of personal identity, and some that turn out to have weight in 
any connection in which we view them. I suspect that if Mrs. X. were 
to meet her father-in-law on Broadway, much the same sort of conver- 
sation would result. That is to say, whether we regard the communica- 
tor as what he purports to be or as a subconscious masquerade, we 
really ought to expect him to behave like a human being. This he 
does, most successfully. 

Even to my present enlightened audience, it may not be superfluous 
to make a further point. The hasty hostile critic, when this case is 
detailed to him, always gives a superior smile when we come to the 
confession that the communicator is living. To such a critic, this 
means but one thing—fraud. If I parade enough supposedly strange 
sitters before Cartheuser or before any other psychic, of course, there 
will ultimately be one of them whom he has met before and whom he 
thus recognizes. But if such were the case, and if he knew enough about 
Mrs. X. to support all the statements which the communicator made, 
he would surely know that her father-in-law was living! Mrs. X. 
didn’t know it, because it wasn’t of particular interest to her. To a 
fraudulent operator in Cartheuser’s shoes at this séance, it would be of 
extreme interest and he would take care to learn the facts before pro- 
ceeding. 
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INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


BY HARRY PRICE 


Foreign Research Officer, American Society for Psychical Research 


I am writing these Notes on New Year’s day, 1927, and most 
appropriately contemplating in retrospect the psychic happenings of 
the past twelve months. The year 1926 has been fraught with much 
of importance to students of abnormal happenings and never before 
has public interest in the occult been so intense. In Europe there is a 
genuine desire on the part of the people to learn more concerning the 
hidden mysteries of life and death, and this attitude is reflected in the 
newspapers which are devoting much of their space to an intelligent 
discussion of psychic matters. A very few years ago the Press treated 
the whole subject with scorn and ridicule. But it is the scientific 
aspect of psychical research which is making the appeal to the people, 
though spiritualism, per se, has its attractions. 

The “ man in the street ” will never become a convert to spiritual- 
ism through the efforts of the shrieking propagandists who bellow their 
half-truths from the house-tops. Their championing of crook mediums 
(with their subsequent condonation when their delinquencies are ap- 
parent to all except the wilfully blind), merely disgusts the average 
intelligent individual. That “ survival” is a reasonable explanation 
of some of the phenomena which have been scientifically tested I am 
willing to admit. That this hypothesis will be accepted by any intelli- 
gent person who can secure no better “ evidence” than that furnished 
by alleged researchers (often a collection of credulous old women at 
a hole-and-corner séance) I most strenuously deny. The increased 
interest in phenomenal happenings on the part of the public is due 
solely to scientific psychical research; the propagandist organisations 
which farm mediums for profit are rightly regarded as suspect. 

* . . « . 

The cataclysmic disaster of cosmic magnitude with which Doyle 
has been trying to make our flesh creep for the past two years still 
hangs fire and the dawn of 1927 finds us sleeping serenely in our beds, 
giving little heed to the devastating seismic catastrophe with which 
says Sir Arthur—we are threatened by evil spirits on both sides of the 
veil. There is an Arab proverb to the effect that God has given a 
prophet to every people in its own tongue. If Doyle be the Heaven- 
sent of our generation I am consoled by the thought that he is probably 


a false prophet and am reminded of Goethe’s dictum that “ of all the 
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superstitions which infest the brains of weak mortals, the belief in 
prophecies seems the most pitiful and pernicious.” We are now 
promised a new Armageddon for 1928! 


* * * * * 


Yule-tide without ghosts and rumors of ghosts would be unthink- 
able and un-Christmaslike; therefore it was with no surprise that I 
found my study table becoming piled high with press cuttings of the 
alleged doings of these seasonable, if intangible visitants. 

The “ clanking ghost of Barnet ” has been by far the most active 
of our spectral entertainers—a real “ Christmas ghost story ” ghost 
with clanking chains, rattling bones, mysterious footsteps, and the 
usual appurtenances of the Yule-fire spook yarn. 

To make way for road improvements an old house, which has 
long been in a state of disrepair and which for many years has been 
known as “ The Haunted Stable,” was demolished. Legend associated 
with this house the ghost of Geoffrey de Mandeville, who was attainted 
for high treason, and who died in a moat which at one time existed 
near the stable. Connected with this stable by underground passages 
is an ancient house, and it is here that the ghost is now said to have 
taken up its abode. Two women, seated in the sitting-room by the 
old-fashioned fire-place, heard heavy footsteps accompanied by clank- 
ing sounds passing along the hall. A dog on the hearth pricked up 
its ears, and the startled women went to the door but found nobody 
there, and a search of the house was fruitless. Next night, at about 
the same time, the women again heard footsteps, but this time they 
passed outside the sitting-room, and there was a knock at the door. 
The dog whined and took refuge under the table. Cautiously ap- 
proaching the door the women threw it open, but again nobody was 
there, and another search revealed nothing. Every night, it is said, 
the footsteps are heard passing along the hall, and at midnight there 
is a sound like the banging of doors. Nothing has been disturbed in 
the house and the cause of the mysterious noises remains undiscovered. 

One curious result of the alleged haunting is the fact that the night 
watchman in charge of the demolition, on account of the “ danger ” 
involved in minding the haunted ruin demanded an extra shilling per 
night—and his application was seriously considered by the East 
Barnet Council: surely an item of business unique in English local gov- 
ernment records. A Mr. Walter Stutters, J.P., a local magistrate, de- 
clares he once plainly saw a spirit at the house and is convinced of the 


genuineness of the ghost. 
. “ . . . 
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Another Christmas ghost has been disturbing the house at Egham 
formerly occupied by Mr. Stephen Phillips, the playwright. Mrs. 
Phillips tells the story of her experiences which, she says, were remark- 
able and terrifying: 

Both my sister and my little niece, who had come to me on a visit 
from Ashford at the time, actually saw the apparition of an old, old 
man in dark, threadbare garments, his shoulders round and stooping, 
his face ghastly wan, his jaw long and hanging, like Charles Peace’s, 
Both of them saw him. He was coming down the stairs. They were 
going up. They were terrified and ran screaming into the hall. On 
many, many occasions, in the night-hush of that sleepy little village, 
terrible noises were heard coming, not only from the attics above but 
from the cellars beneath. The four servants heard them. They re- 
fused to sleep alone. Often, in the lower regions of the house, the 
pitiful sobbing and crying of a little child was heard—the pattering 
of small bare feet across the hall, and frightful, choking gasps, as if 
the hands of a strangler were tightening about its tiny throat. One 
night my baby boy Stephen was left alone for a few moments by his 
nurse. I was sitting reading the script of one of my husband’s plays, 
which he was writing for Sir George Alexander. I was. roused by the 
startled cries of the nurse, who came rushing in to tell me that my 
baby boy must have been taken suddenly ill upstairs. They were all 
afraid to go to him. I went up alone, more alarmed for his sake than 
anything else. I shall never forget the expression of child-like terror 
in his eyes, which were fixed staringly on the door. I knew he had 
seen something—something which he was much too young to under- 
stand, although the horrible, unnatural presence of it had filled his 
little soul with dread. Later, from one of the gardeners, I learned 
the true details. He told me he had been afraid to speak to me before 
for fear of causing me greater alarm. Years ago, however, a young 
child had been strangled in the vicinity by an old farmer, whe, after 
committing his dreadful crime, had promptly hanged himsel* on a 
certain tree which bore curiously blood-red apples. That old, old 
man in the black, threadbare garments, with his horribly loose and 
hanging jaw, was actually seen, and by two people at least. 

Three “ explanations ” have been forthcoming to account for the 
weird noises: (1) That the sounds were caused by the dripping of 
water; (2) that up against the hollow wainscot in one of the garrets 
was a cotton-reel, nearly unwound. Behind the wainscot a mouse had 
its hole, and had been pulling the cotton through a crack to make a 
nest for its little ones; (3) that the peculiar noises were caused by a 
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colony of frogs which were discovered in the cellar. The reader can 
take his choice of the above hypotheses but all sound rather weak after 
Mrs. Stephen Phillips’s very circumstantial story. 

- a 7 * . 

Other spectral visitors who have been making merry this Christmas 
include a “‘ fearsome apparition ” at Seacroft in Yorkshire, who chased 
a party of 30 (not very) “ bright young people” for half a mile; a 
beautiful woman ghost, 7 feet in height, wearing patent shoes, white 
stockings, white apron “ and a big blue coat, with hat to match ” who 
has been haunting a garden at Stourbridge, Worcestershire. One in- 
vestigator with the courage of his incredulity went to see for himself 
and “was gripped by the throat and rendered breathless.” He says 
that after his experience of “ muscular ‘spiritualism ” he is now con- 
verted ! 

Another hardy annual who has recently been seen is Herne the 
Hunter who, at the time of writing, nightly parades Windsor Great 
Forest. The “ White Woman of Coupland Castle” in Northumber- 
land is another spectre of recent appearance; and the boy Marquis of 
Townsend declares he has seen the “ Brown Lady ” who haunts Rayn- 
ham Hall, Norfolk. Tavistock, the “ most haunted town of Devon- 
shire’ has been showing a certain liveliness this Christmas and the 
spectral Lady Howard has been seen trying to carry out her penance 
laid upon her in expiation of her sins. The penance is that the un- 
happy spirit shall pluck every blade of grass in Okehampton Park and 
carry them, one by one, to the Hall. An awful spectral black hound 
does the plucking and his mistress carries the blades to Tavistock. 
But as two blades grow for every one plucked, the poor lady is not 
getting much “ forrader.” 

The ghost of Queen Katherine Howard has been seen recently at 
Hampton Court; the banshees have been heard wailing at the Duke of 
Manchester’s Tandaragee Castle, County Armagh; the “ Black Lady 
of Windsor ” (the alleged ghost of Queen Elizabeth) has been seen by 
“ walking ” in the vicinity 
of the Saxton Tower of the castle; the “ Grey Lady ” of Hammersmith 
has “ been at it again ”’; and even the British Museum authorities have 
been perturbed by statements from the attendants that the ghost of 
Aes-Petan-Ast (whose mummy is in the Museum) who dwelt by the 
Nile, has been seen wandering about the corridors. The reader will 
gather that, psychically speaking, England has experienced a lively 


and traditional Christmas. 
o o 


more than one person this festive season 


* * * 
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Why do we see ghosts? Dr. Frederick Graves, in the Daily Mail 
for December 22nd, 1926, attempts an “ explanation.” He submits 
that science has exploded the ghost myth just as it has many another 
bogey. He says: 

We know now that ghosts are mostly figments of the subconscious 
mind that gives us dreams. Certain abnormal states, as when effete 
and toxic matters linger in the system, produce visions readily; even 
from errors of diet a person may have startling revelations. 

That unconscious element that slumbers not and, when unfettered 
by the will of the conscious mind, can act by itself, as in hypnotism, 
somnambulism, automatic walking and writing, accounts for many 
queer things. Those myriad cells on the verge of the grey matter of 
the cerebrum are always storing impressions, and now and then they 
throw the surplus out, often jumbled together and wildly distorted, 
as in nightmare. ‘There are two sides to the brain, and there have 
been many Jekylls and Hydes in real life. 

But ghosts? Perhaps the only specimen of these unsubstantial 
figments that can be laid by the heels and tested is that known to the 
physiologist as Purkinje’s Spectre. 

This image is a tiny phantom that flickers for a moment, like a 
pale scarecrow, on the retina of the eye under certain conditions. It 
is not easy to see, but may be got by going along a dark passage with 
a lighted candle held at an angle, and is produced by the reflection of 
a tiny branching vein to the rods and cones of the retina. It has 
accounted for many a “ ghost.” 

There are other Purkinje images and figures produced in a similar 
manner—a series of receding candle flames caused by reflections and 
refractions from the various lens surfaces of the eye. 

It is the Purkinje phenomena also that give the queer visions of 
figures going upstairs and disappearing into rooms seen by some very 
sensitive people (as when depressed and agitated by recent deaths) 
who also hear ghostly following footsteps on stairs and in corridors— 
from the vibrations of arterial bruits on the tympanum of the ear in 
moments of apprehension and nervousness. 

Purkinje has much to answer for! 
. . * * * 


Why are ghosts popular? “John Blunt,” in the paper cited 
above says that if ghosts really exist, then we ought to know more 
about them. They owe it to humanity to explain themselves. What 
is the use of a ghost which frightens people who do not want to meet 
it and declines to be visible to those who are most anxious to make its 
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acquaintance? <A high-class ghost ought to be more considerate than 
that; and most ghosts, if one comes to think of it, are supposed to be 
rather high-class ancestors. 

He says that they are not playing the game, but perhaps they 
know that what mankind really likes about ghosts is that they are 
mysterious, incalculable, and extremely wayward. 

The very popularity of ghost stories is founded upon a vague 
horror, for it is a curious fact that a “ creepy ” feeling can be highly 
agreeable. 

The truth is that most people want to believe in ghosts and are 
not anxious to investigate the subject too scientifically. If they saw 
a ghost they would wish it to remain inexplicable. Indeed, they do 
not really think they exist, but they hope against hope that they do, 
and therefore they are quite prepared to swallow stories on the feeblest 
of evidence. 

For ghosts are, in their own way, quite romantic—and the world 
craves for romance. 

. . . * . 

Professor Julian Huxley (who has been criticised by the spiritual- 
ists for his methods of investigating alleged psychic phenomena), sends 
me his article, “ Sifting the Truth in Spiritualism,” from the Sunday 
Chronicle of December 12th, 1926, with a covering letter to the effect 
that it represents his general attitude towards psychical research. 
The article in question criticises the spiritualist associations which 
“run” dubious mediums for profit and whose alleged control of the 
psychic is a farce. Professor Huxley concludes: “I am perfectly 
convinced that there is a big field for scientific investigation into 
these matters. But we shall not get any further forward by séances 
in the dark with highly paid mediums who refuse to submit to tests. 
The greatest service that a genuine medium can do to the whole subject 
at the present moment is to submit himself to impartial investigation, 
and to remember that reasonable scientific precautions are not insults.” 
Professor Huxley is a member of the National Laboratory. 

* - * + - 

Professor T. H. Pear, Professor of Psychology in the University 
of Manchester, is shortly conducting an interesting experiment on 
voice and personality, by means of radio, which may lead to results of 
considerable value in the realm of psychology. A number of persons, 
of both sexes and occupying various positions in life will each read the 
same short story into the microphone, though the speakers will not 
hear one another. Some of the speakers (whose names will not, of 
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course, be known to the listeners) will have achieved definite and 


recorded success in their respective vocations. Some speakers will 
not have achieved success of a public type, and it will be one of the 
listeners’ tasks to find if there is anything in their voices that suggests 
this. Listeners are asked to record their impressions, from the voices, 
as to the following: Sex; age; profession or occupation; is speaker 
accustomed to lead others?; locality of birth, etc. I will inform my 
readers as to the results of this interesting test. 
. * * + ~ 

Dr. Baron Afred Winterstein, who recently gave us his experiences 
with the Graz medium, Frau Silbert, informs me that this lady has 
recently been in Vienna. The Baron had three séances which were not 
particularly good. 

It is an open secret that Frau Silbert’s critics consider that the 
sub-table manifestations are produced by clever manipulation of her 
pedal extremities. My readers will remember that though this medium 
sits usually in a good white light, many of the phenomena take place 
in the comparative darkness of that area of the floor which supports 
the table and which is enclosed by the sitters who form a sort of 
“ cabinet.” Under these conditions the sitters’ legs are pinched; arti- 
cles are inscribed with the word “ Nell,” the medium’s “ control ”; 
objects are flicked from under the table; small white “ hands ” pop up 
like lightning through a small aperture in the table-top; and similar 
manifestations. 

The reason why I have refreshed the memory of my readers con- 
cerning these phenomena is because I find that as far back as 1866 
P. T. Barnum gives an account * of a medium who produced identical 
phenomena under similar conditions. Barnum does not give her name, 
but describes her method of working which is extremely interesting: 

A large tin dishpan, with handles (or ears), a German accordeon, 
and a tea-bell are placed under the table, at the end of which she seats 
herself in such a way that her body is against the top, and her lower 
limbs underneath, her skirts being so adjusted as to fill the space 
between the end legs of the table. . . . The space under the table— 
a necessary condition, it is claimed—and all therein are concealed from 
view. The “medium” then folds her arms, looks careless, and the 
manifestations commence. The accordeon is sounded, no music being 
executed upon it, and the bell rung at the same time. Then the dishpan 
receives such treatment that it makes a terrible noise. Some one is 
requested to go to the table opposite the medium, put his hand under 





1 Humbugs of the World, London, 1866, p. 72 ff. 
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the blanket [ which is thrown over the table] take hold of the dishpan, 
and pull. He does so, and finds that some power is opposing him, hold- 
ing the dishpan to one place. Not being rude, he forbears to jerk with 
all his force, but retires to his seat. The table rises several inches and 
comes down “ kerslap,” ~ then it tips forward a number of times; then 
one end jumps up and down in time to music, if there is anyone present 
to play; loud raps are heard upon it, and the hypothetical Samson 
[the medium’s “ guide ” | has quite a lively time generally. Some of 
the mortals present, one at a time, put their fingers, by request, against 
the blankets, through which those members are gingerly squeezed by 
what might be a hand, if there was one under the table. A person being 
told to take hold of the top of the table at the ends, he does so, and 
finds it so heavy that he can barely lift it. Setting it down, he is told 
to raise it again several inches; and at the second lifting it is no heavier 
than one would naturally judge such a piece of furniture to be. 
Another person is asked to lift the end furthest from the medium; 
having done so, it suddenly becomes quite weighty, and relaxing his 
hold, it comes down with much force upon the floor. Thus, by the 
power—exercised beneath the table—of an assumed spirit, that piece 
of cabinet ware becomes heavy or light, and is moved in various ways, 
the medium not appearing to do it.* 


“ manifestations ” that I 


Now for an explanation of the various 
have enumerated. 

The medium is simply handy with her feet. To sound the accordeon 
and ring the bell at the same time, she has to take off one of her shoes 
or slippers, the latter being generally worn by her on these occasions. 
That done, she gets the handle of the tea-bell between the toes of her 
right foot, through a hole in the stocking, then putting the heel of the 
same foot on the keys of the accordeon, and the other foot into the 
strap of the bellows part of the instrument, she easily sounds it, the 
motion necessary to do this also causing the bell to ring. She can 
readily pass her heels over the keys to produce the different notes. She 
is thus able to make sounds on the accordeon that approximate to the 
very simple tune of “ Bounding Billows,” and that is the extent of her 
musical ability when only using her “ pedals.” 

4 


To get a congress-gaiter * off the foot without using the hands is 


quite easy; but how to get one on again, those members not being 





2Compare this movement with an identical effect described in my article on 


Frau Silbert, Am. 8S. P. R. Journal, May, 1926, p. 271. . 
3 Frau Silbert produces this identical ‘‘light and heavy’’ effect described by 
Barnum. 


4 Elastic or spring-sided boot or shoe. 
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employed to do it, would puzzle most people. It is not difficult to do, 
however, if a cord has been attached to the strap of the gaiter and tied 
to the leg above the calf. The cord should be slack, and that will 
admit of the gaiter coming off. To get it on, the toe has to be worked 
into the top of it, and then pulling on the cord with the toe of the 
other foot will accomplish the rest. 

The racket with the dishpan is made by putting the toe of the foot 
into one of the handles or ears, and beating the pan about. By keep- 
ing the toe in this handle and putting the other foot into the pan, the 
operator can “ stand a pull” from an investigator, who reaches under 
the blanket and takes hold of the other handle. 

To raise the table the medium puts her knees under and against the 
frame of it, then lifts her heels, pressing the toes against the floor, at 
the same time bearing with her arms on the end. To make the table 
tip forward, one knee only is pressed against the frame at the back 
side. The raps are made with the toe of the medium’s shoe against 
the leg, frame, or top of the table. 

What feels like a hand pressing the investigator’s fingers when he 
puts them against the blanket is nothing more than the medium’s feet, 
the big toe of one foot doing duty for a thumb, and all the toes of the 
other foot being used to imitate fingers. The pressure of these through 
a blanket [or through a stocking, or even in contact with the bare 
flesh: I have tried it ] cannot well be distinguished from that of a hand. 
When this experiment is to be made, the medium wears slippers [or 
springsided-boots | that she can readily get off her feet. 

To make the table heavy, the operator presses her knees outwardly 
against the legs of the table, and then presses down in opposition to 
the party who is lifting, or she presses her knees against that surface 
of the legs of the table that is towards her, while her feet are hooked 
around the lower part of the legs; that gives her a leverage, by means 
of which she can make the whole table or the end furthest from her seem 
quite heavy, and if the person lifting it suddenly relaxes his hold, it 
will come down with a forcible bang to the floor. 


After concluding her performances under the table, this medium 
sometimes moves her chair about two feet back and sits with her side 
toward the end of the table, with one leg of which, however, the skirt 
of her dress comes in contact. Under cover of the skirt she then hooks 
her foot around the leg of the table and draws it towards her. This is 
done without apparent muscular exertion, while she is engaged in 


conversation, and parties present are humbugged into the belief that 
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the table was moved without ‘ 


‘mortal contact ’—so they report to 
outsiders. 

Without suggesting for one moment that Frau Silbert’s manifesta- 
tions are produced in the manner described above by Barnum, the fact 
remains that the séance herewith recorded is almost a replica of some 
given by the Graz medium—and it was witnessed over 60 years ago! 

* * * * * 

Doris Hinton, the young woman of Chilwell, Nots., who has been 
in a trance-like condition since October, 1924, and who was mentioned ° 
in these Notes a short time ago has regained her sight and hearing, 
and, with assistance, can walk a few steps in her bedroom. Miss Hin- 
ton is still unable to speak but she can answer questions with the finger 
alphabet, and can write letters. Her malady has puzzled the medical 
profession and many doctors have been unable to diagnose the nature 
of her illness. Miss Hinton, after being several months in Nottingham 
Hospital, was discharged as incurable. It has been suggested that she 
is suffering from catatonia, a form of hysteria, cases of which have 
been known to continue, with intervals, for five years. 

* * * |) = 

Great interest is centered round a “ ghost mountain” near Krems, 
on the Danube, precipitously overhanging the picturesque village of 
Stein, 40 miles from Vienna. Scientists from various parts of the 
Continent, assisted by the local gendarmerie, are searching the caverns 
continually, but cannot explain the strange rumblings and rhythmic 
knockings which recur at irregular intervals. The caverns are used as 
wine-cellars, but innumerable tunnels lead to unplumbed abysses. One 
theory is that the noises presage volcanic action. 

+ * * * + 

Mr. John D. Baird, the inventor of the Baird Televisor, has suc- 
ceeded in isolating rays outside the visible spectrum which can be 
picked up by the 


“electric eye ” of the televisor and transmitted by 


wires to a distance. Any objects placed in the path of these invisible 
rays, in complete darkness, are reproduced on the receiving screen in 
excellent detail. The uses of the Baird Televisor in psychical research 
are obvious; a séance could be held in complete darkness and yet be 
plainly visible to other investigators in another room. The rays are, 
I understand, the infra-red, and Mr. Mundy is shortly giving the 
National Laboratory a demonstration of the possibilities of these rays. 
* * * * * 


The claim has been made that shadow pictures of Christ have been 


5 This Journal, Dee. 1926, p. 742. 
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obtained at the Temple of Light, the spiritualist center in Westminster 
Bridge Road. The president, Mr. W. Harold Speer, says: “ The 
pictures were obtained through the medium of Mr. Mills Tanner, of 
Upper Norwood, who was thoroughly searched to see if he had any- 
thing concealed on his person. He then went behind a curtain and in 
about two minutes the shadow pictures were seen. The electric light 
was full on at the time, and a number of people saw the pictures.” 
With a spiritual shadowgrapher in the field, the psychic photographic 
medium will have to look to his laurels. 
* + + * ~ 

Recently I had lunch at the Savoy Hotel with Mr. Joseph 
De Wyckoff and Mr. Hannen Swaffer. Mr. Swaffer tells me that he 
has found a private physical medium who produces telekinetic phe- 
nomena in the ordinary electric light. I have been invited to a séance 
with this new medium. 

* + * * * 

The passing of Harry Houdini removes from the vaudeville world 
one of the greatest of showmen. The secret of Houdini’s success can 
be summed up in two words—personality and showmanship. It was 
not the tricks he did (the “ secrets ” are all well known among the fra- 
ternity) but the way in which he did them. Houdini would make a 
simple trick look like a miracle. This subtle power of “ putting it 
over,” combined with an inventive mind, great strength and personal 
courage won him fame over the civilized world. 

Some amusing stories are told concerning Houdini, and the follow- 
ing is vouched for by my conjuring friend who related it to me at the 
time of the incident many years ago: A friend of mine had some 
magical “ properties ” for sale and Houdini said he would like to see 
them with a view to purchasing. The “ props ” were kept in a disused 
stable about a mile from my friend’s home, and accordingly arrange 
ments were made for their inspection. Houdini arrived at my friend’s 
house and together they took a taxi to the stable, which had double 
gates secured by a cheap padlock costing, perhaps, half-a-crown. 
Having reathed the stable my friend discovered that he had left the 
padlock key at home. For some fifteen minutes they tried to open the 
padlock by means, of a penknife, hairpin, bent wire, etc., but all to 
no avail. My friend then returned home in the taxi and brought back 
the key for the padlock which Houdini was still vainly endeavoring 
to open! 

Of the hundreds of letters which I have received from Houdini, one 
only contained a word of complaint. This, very curiously, I received 
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a few days before he died. He complained that in an article in a 
German paper, Das Program, I had stated to the writer that Houdini 
was antagonistic to the “ Margery ” mediumship only because he could 
get more publicity that way than if he had endorsed the phenomena. I 
assured Houdini that the writer in question had no authority to: make 
such an assertion. 

There has always been keen rivalry between Houdini and myself 
concerning our respective collections of works on magic and pseudo- 
phenomena. While he had a large collection of theatrical books and 
posters (which I never touched) his geographical position never 
enabled him to acquire many of the very early English and European 
books on conjuring—works which I have specialized in. 

Houdini made a great mistake (and I feel sure that in the latter 
part of his life he admitted this) when he wrote his Unmasking of 
Robert-Houdin, the famous French conjurer and the greatest magician 
of whom we have any authentic record. Having assumed Robert- 
Houdin’s name he (happening to be in Paris) thought he would call 
on the descendants of the great French prestidigitateur. He accord- 
ingly presented himself at their residence in the Champs Elysées and 
handed his card to the concierge who, after an absence of a few 
moments, returned with the curt message that the Mlles. Robert-Hou- 
din could not see the “ escape ” artist. The story—which I believe is 
perfectly true—states that this refusal so incensed Houdini that he 
commenced compiling his Unmasking—which is really a collection of 
Robert-Houdin’s tricks and illusions. Let us hope that no one will 
be unkind enough to write the ** Unmasking of Harry Houdini.” 

Although a great deal of rubbish has been written concerning the 
alleged supernatural powers of Houdini, the subject of this Note— 
like the Zancigs—never pretended that his feats were anything but 
tricks: in any case he could hardly do otherwise as regards his brother- 
magicians. Some foolish people have stated that he “ dematerialized ” 
in some of his box escapes, but this statement only raised a laugh when 
it was mentioned among magicians. The same thing was said about 
the original Maskelyne. But that there is a psychological element in 
the art of entertaining—a subtle something which can make or mar a 
performer’s act, was admitted to the present writer by Houdini himself. 
[ once wrote an article ° on “ The Psychic Element in Legerdemain ” 
in which I stated that Houdini alleged that unless the “ atmosphere ” 
was propitious, he could not “ work ” properly. Stuart Cumberland, 


6 ITaght, December 8th, 1923. 
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the famous vaudeville “ thought-reader ” told me the same thing. But 
that is a very different thing to dematerializing twice nightly for a 
living! If the spiritualists contend that the conjurers are mediums, 
can the conjurers be blamed if they assert that the mediums are 
magicians? The spiritualists can’t have it both ways. 

* + * * . 

Two interesting articles touching the subject of the subconscious 
mind have recently appeared in the London press. “A Physician,” 
writing to the Daily Mail (October 13th), on sleep-walking says: 

Sleep-walkers rarely meet with any accident, but such a one as 
occurred last week, where a woman walked into a pond and was 
drowned, might oftener happen. For, although the sense of touch is 
generally retained and, less frequently, that of hearing, sight, which 
alone could protect from a mishap of that nature, is only preserved in 
rare instances. 

Somnambulism is closely related to the “ night-terrors ” of child- 
hood and to other hysterical conditions, and, like them, is usually 
traceable to some organic disorder. Digestive disturbances, semi- 
asphyxia from a close or overheated atmosphere, or brain weariness, 
may cause impulses to be sent to the sleeping brain, which are misinter- 
preted by it. Since the sufferer is asleep, consciousness is for the time 
being in abeyance, and with it the faculties of judgment. 

The subconscious mind, however, freed from the restraint that 
these afford, accepts and acts upon the distorted messages which are 
sent to it in the form of dreams. The sleep-walker, in fact, like the 
dreamer, is suffering from a temporary insanity of the subconscious 
mind. 

The senses and limbs can be controlled by the subconscious mind to 
the extent of performing routine functions. Hence the actions of 
somnambulists are always those to which they are fully accustomed. 
An educated individual, for instance, might write, but another who was 
comparatively illiterate would be unable to do so. 

Sleep-walking, in fact, is closely akin to the “ automatism ” of epi 
lepsy, a condition in which acts may be performed, sometimes crimes 
even, without the sufferer’s having any recollection of them after his 
trance. 


Care should always be taken in waking a sleep-walker. The shock 


of finding himself in a strange place may have serious consequences 
to a mind usually more or less hysterical by nature. 
. * + * - 
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The second article is by Professor D. Fraser Harris, M.D., D.Sc., 
I.R.S. (Edin.), who, in a communication to the Daily Express has 
some interesting things to say about the way our brain works: 

The brain is a mystery. We infer that it does work, in the sense 
of performing some definite function like the stomach or the liver, 
since it is a living part of the body, but we do not know exactly why 
it performs its functions. 

We know, however, a great deal about the structure of the brain— 
that it consists of grey matter just under the concavity of the skull, 
and of white matter underneath the grey. 

The grey matter is the name for millions of minute, complicated, 
living nerve-cells, and the white matter is the name for equally minute, 
but not at all complicated, living nerve-fibres. These fibres are minute 
only in their breadth, for they may be several feet long in a fully- 
grown person. 

These nerve-fibres are constantly carrying in and out of the grey 
matter nerve impulses which ascend to the nerve-cells from the skin, 
the eye, the ear, and all the sense organs, as well as more vaguely from 
the internal organs, and there give rise, in the first instance, to sensa- 
tions and perceptions. 

The grey matter—those millions of living nerve-cells—is the physi- 
cal base of mind, of sensations, emotions, memory, and the will. No 
grey matter—no mind. 

The grey matter without the white matter would be ineffective; it 
could not receive impressions from the body, nor issue its commands 
to the body. It would be like a telephone exchange without wires. The 
white matter without the grey would be like railway lines that began 
in no station and ended in no station—perfectly useless. 

Just as the church organ is an instrument whereby the music in 
the musician’s mind can be expressed to people who are able to hear it, 
so the brain is the instrument whereby thought in one person’s mind 
can be communicated to or be made intelligible to people who have 
the necessary understanding. 

A brain no more really thinks thoughts than an organ composes 
music. A person thinks by means of his brain, and an organist ex- 
presses music by means of an organ. The person thinks, perceives, 
feels, wills, because he is an individual who possesses a brain, but he 
is greater than his brain, in the same way that the man who composes 
music is greater than the organ. 

The retentiveness of the grey matter is one of its chief characteris- 


tics. We can remember events and people we have not seen since we 
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were about three vears old. Certain scenes, even certain smells, may 
remain in our memory during a long lifetime. 





There must be some traces or physical records made in the grey 








matter; so that when nerve-impulses pass over them, a memory arises. 





These traces in the brain correspond to the grooves on the recording 





discs of the gramophone, every time the needle passing over the groove 





the appropriate sounds—words or music—being produced. 
The old man remembers events that happened in his youth much 
more vividly than the things that happened yesterday, because for 











the last seventy years or so these early traces have been traversed by 





impulses, and their associated memories constantly aroused. When- 





ever this has happened the trace has been deepened, whereas the traces 
of yesterday are far too faintly imprinted to be the physical basis of 


abiding thought. 
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Notice was served upon metapsychists last year, by the deaths of 
Sir William Barrett and Camille Flammarion, that our science is 
rapidly entering a new generation. Among European investigators, 
Mrs. Sidgwick now occupies almost a unique position as one who can 







remember clear back to the beginning of organized psychical research. 





In America, since the loss of Hodgson and Hyslop, we have been left 





with no other links between the eighteen-eighties and the nineteen- 





twenties than those provided by the few rmaining lay members of the 





Society whose interest in the subject goes back so far, and whose 
memberships go back to the Society’s foundation. 






One such link with the past has already been lost to us during the 
current year, in the person of the Hon. Lyman J. Gage. This Patron 
of the Society and Secretary of the Treasury in the McKinley and 
Roosevelt cabinets passed away late in January, at his home in Point 
Loma, Cal. He was in his ninety-first year. Another loss of the same 
sort from last October has until now gone unnoted, save by the asterisk 
carried, these few months, before the name of George Wm. Douglas, in 
our list of Life Associates. Like Mr. Gage, Mr. Douglas was one of 
the old original members of the Society for whose subscription we are 


indebted to Dr. Hyslop himself. 
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